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~ POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
MOTHER-LOVE. 


BY E. 58. F. 





Mamma loves her baby’s eyes,— 

Their light and shade, their shine and shower,— 
That now are merry, now are wise, 

And bluer than the gentian flower. 
Mamma loves her baby’s hands, 

So silken soft, so sweet and fair; 
Mightier than any king’s commands 

Their dainty, aimless wavings are. 
Mamma loves her baby’s voice; 

His happy laugh, his broken words 
Her listening ear can more rejoice, 

Than sweetest song of summer birds. 
Mamma loves the baby-dreams, 

Than dawn and deepen in his eyes; 
They come and go, with glint. and gleams 

Of sunshine eaught from Paradise. 
Mamma loves the baby-heart, 

That flutters like a frightened dove,— 
A nestling pure that knows no art, 

Nor any song but one of love. 
Baby hands, and eyes, and heart, 

Baby voice, and mind, and soul,— 
Mamma loves each precious part, 

Then think how much she loves the whole! 

Lynn, Mass. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
LOVE AND HOME AROUND US. 


BY PENDRAGON, 





Oh, there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as Heaven desighed it; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home,— 
Alas! 1 ne’er could find it. 

We seck too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us. 

For life hath here no charm so dear 
As love and home around us, 

We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes, and praise them, 

While flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we but stoop to raise them, 

For things afar still sweeter are, 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us; 

But soon we're taught that earth hath naught 
Like love and home around us, 

For Love indeed, in time of need, 
When hope’s last reed is shaken, 

Will show me still that, come what will, 
lam not quite forsaken; 

Though all were night,—if but with hght 
Affection’s altar crowned us, 





*Twould prove the bliss of earth was this, 
Our love and home around us. 
Boston, Mass. E. F. STRICKLAND, JR. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
THE OLD MAID. 


BY s. L. B. 





Lay the paliid face of the dead 

Sotuly down on her quiet bed; 

Fold the ringless, pale hands to rest, 

“Mid the lilies asleep on her breast. 

A maiden old, and no longer fair, 

With silver glimpses in nut-brown hair; 
Now softly we close the coffin-lid, 

So that her sorrowful smile be hid. 

She gave of her love, its purest flame, 

To th’ ideal lover who hever came; 
Mother-love stifled in grief forlorn, 

For little children that never were born. 

A soul to dare, and seeking the light, 
Hopelessly longing to test its might, 

A gentle heart ‘neath the martyr’s breast; 
Her martyrdom that she found no quest. | 
The saddest tears are the unshed tears; 

The Unknown gives us the wildest fears; 
Unsung forever the saddest song; 

What has never been done is the deepest wrong. 
Perhaps, in that distant region blest, 

She rests on her unknown lover's breast, 

And in the glow of a heavenly morn, 


Curesses the children that never were born. 
(euiney, Mass. 





THE REFUGE OF THE IMAGINATION. | 





I find the following in the Canadian ius. | 
trated News: 

The German periodical press is commenting 
upon the marked and extraordinary dearth of 
readable poetry in the book-marts of Germany | 
at the present time; and it points out how ut- 
terly the reading of poetry has passed out of 
the sphere of men, and is now nearly limited | 
to that of women. Nearly all the extracts | 
and selections from the best works of the poets 
of Germany are floated into publicity under | 
the titles of “Presents for Ladies,’’ ‘*Mothers’ 
Albums,” and **Daughters’ Poetical Extracts.” | 

The intellectual tendency of Germany is | 
also the tendency of England and America; | 
and lies just now in the direction of scientific | 
thought, and away from all exercise of the | 
imagination. ‘Thus poets go down stream,” | 
soliloquizes Thoreau in his MS. Diary, ‘tand 
sink into science and prose.’’ It is not neces- | 
sary to raise the question whether it is sinking | 
or rising. The majority of sensible persons 
will admit, I think, that both the processes of 
science and the efforts of imagination belong 
to the right exercise of the human faculties, 
and that there is need of both. 
been times when each came uppermost in turn. 
To the troubadour of the middle ages, his art 
was the ‘gay science,’’ and no work to be 
done with scalpel or crucible would have seem- 
ed to him worthy to be named besideit. Just 
at present, science has the control, and the 
pure intellect is worshiped. 
ly asks about everything the question attribut- 
ed to Newton about Paradise Lost, ‘‘What 
does it prove?” and tried by this stern text, 
poetry becomes a subject for dissection, not 
at all for inspiration. With a man so large 
and ample of nature as Darwin such limita- 


There have 


Science natural- 


tions never come in—nor with a man of essen- 
tially poetic nature like Tyndall, who knows 
Emerson’s poems by heart. But in a large 
part of the students of these men, the limita- 
tion is undisguised. They tell you freely that 
‘tart belongs to the past, science to the future,” 
and that ‘‘poetry is played out.”’ 

Tried by this one-sided standard, Woman 
fares as ill as poetry fares. 
instinctively imaginative than man, and if the 
strictly scientific processes he the sole test, she 
is simply an inferior type of automaton among 
Huxley’s automata. Hence the leading or- 
gans and representatives of the purely scienti- 
tic method—as the North American Review, the 
Popular Science Monthly and the New York Na- 
tion place Woman intellectually low, because 


Woman is more 


they place the whole ideal side of our nature 
rannot 
stand, they are consistent in finding Woman 


low. Assuming tests which Woman 


entitled 





inferior. Even Mr. John Fiske, in his Cosmic 
Philosophy, hints that Woman may possibly 
find a place somewhere between the civilized 
man and the savage, in point of intelligence, 
because she matures more quickly than her 


which would prove American boys very far 
inferior to European boys, since the Americans 
mature more quickly also. I may be laying 
too much stress on Mr. Fiske’s brief remark | 
(Cosmie Philosophy, I. 342, note ;) but I do not 
see how any one can deny that in America the 
most explicit undervaluing of the intellect of 


women comes from what are called scientific 
It is a striking fact thatin the three 
established in 


sources. 
great institutions now being 
New England for the education of women— 
Smith College, Wellesley College, and Boston 
prevails, 
while the only great college pervaded by the 


University,—the theologic spirit 


scientific spirit, in New England, will not so 
much as entertain the proposal of opening its 
doors to women. 

Believing, for one, that the poetic or ideal | 
side of human life is at least as important as | 
the scientific, I rejoice that in women, at least, 
here, as in Germany, the imaginative faculty 
still retains its hold. 
Mr. Emerson was lecturing in Boston, many 


1 remember that when 


years ago, an eminent lawyer declined going 
to hear him on the ground that Mr. Emerson 
was so hard to comprehend; ‘*but,’’ he added, 


“my daughters understand him and they go.” 

The remark was generally quoted by the law- | 
yer’s admirers as good satire, and by Mr. | 
Emerson’s admirers as good praise. Let any 
one notice in our High Schools, where boys 
and girls recite together, which sex cares the | 
most for literature; and he will find that if | 
literature is of any value, the preference at- 
fords grounds on which the intellect of women | 
may be defended. Cotton Mather says that 

Arius supported his blasphemies by first con- | 
verting tive hundred virgins thereunto; and | 
most of our poets have first won their way by 
enlisting an admiring constituency of women. 

The imaginative disposition is there, in the 

feminine nature; but if women have not crit- | 
icized as profoundly and created as grandly, 

even in literature and art as men, it is owing | 


to other causes, often expounded in these col- 
umns and forming a part of the general intel- | 
lectual discouragement under which they have 
labored. Woman has at last fought her way 
into the field of fiction and now stands at its 





j 
| 
brothers—a mode of reasoning, by the way, | 


| COWS, 


head, both in quantity and quality of work; | (which we did) that in no place could a tax of | 


but it is true, even here, that she has fought 


| her way through sneers and discouragement. 


It is a significant fact that the two greatest 
living masters of fiction are women who have 
found it for their advantage to write under 
the names of men—George Eliot and George 
Sand. 

I have conceded for the time being that the 
claim of contemporary scientists is just and 


that the ideal faculties have no place in it. | 
Yet I wish that every one who reads this would | 
read also the remarkable essay of Mr. Buckle, | 


“The Influence of 


| 
Woman on the 


Progress of Knowledge,”’ and contained in a | 


thin volume of ‘Essays by Henry Thomas 
Buckle,’ published by Appleton in 1804. 
This remarkable writer there points out that 
‘‘women naturally prefer the deductive meth- 
od of thought to the inductive,” because “they 
are more emotional, more enthusiastic, and 
more imaginative than men;” and that ‘*wo- 
men, by encouraging in men deductive habits 
of thought, have rendered an immense though 
unconscious service to the progress of knowl- 


| edge, by preventing scientific investigators 


from being as exclusively inductive as they 
would otherwise be. (pp. 179-80.) He asserts 
that three of the greatest scientific steps in 
modern times—Newton’s discovery of gravita- 
tion, Hauy’s theory of crystals and Goethe's 
view of morphology in plants—were all the re- 
sult of the deductive or feminine mode of 
thought—the quick flash of insight in a mind 
not devoid of the ideal faculty. He says of 
home influence in general, *‘the understanding 
of the boy, softened and yet elevated by the 
imagination of his mother, is saved from that 
degeneracy towards which the mere under- 
standing always inclines; it is saved from be- 
ing too cold, too matter-of-fact, too prosaic.” 
Hie adds: ‘In that field which we and our 
posterity have yet to traverse, I firmly believe 
that the imagination willeffect quite as much 
as the understanding, our poetry will have to 
reinforce our logic, and we must feel as much 
as we must argue. Let us, then, hope that the 
imaginative and emotional mind of one sex 
will continue to accelerate the great progress, 
by acting upon and-improving the colder and 
harder minds of the other sex. By this coali- 
tion, by this union of different faculties, dif- 
ferent tastes and different methods, we shall 
goon our way with the greater ease.’? (p. 
208. ) T. W. i. 
decnepiiienscanenitiiialiatstiainiinaiaianibie 


THE TRIAL OF THE SISTERS SMITH. 


Epirors Woman’s JournaLt:—Again we 
have had the trial, during the past week, of 
has 


been known in this land, or in any other, so 


passing through such a scene as never 


far as we have ever heard. Two women of 
our age, brought up in the dead of winter 
seven miles, by their own town, to stand before 
the State courts for three days to oppose the 
‘‘principle,’’ as the papers term their notices of 
it, of taxation without representation. 

Our town not being willing to abide by the 
decision of one of their own justices, that 
when property is so taken, it must be taken 
according to the statute which says of all 








taxes expressly—that personal property must | 


be taken first—the collector having sold land 
worth more than two thousand dollars for a 
tax of less than fifty dollars, 

The question before the court was whether 
there was not any personal property to be 
found? the collector having stated that, as a 


reason for levying on our land. When he 


called on us to demand the tax, he brought a 


man with him as a witness, it seems, to prove 
that we had no personal property worth the 
amount. He asked what we would turn out? 


furniture before him, we 


we owned it, but found the town 


wrong—the 
thought 
owned it and that he had the power to take 


was 


what he pleased. The doors being open be- 
tween the parlors, they were sitting where 
We had been ad- 


vised, we said, to secrete our pictures, but we 


they could see both rooms, 


would not do it; we had always acted openly 


and fairly. We told him, too, there were our 


| cows, we thought when Mr. Kellogg bid them 


off he could hold them, but our lawyer had 
told us that if they were driven back into our 
yard, we owned them as much as we ever did, 


| and that they could be taken again as well. 


We asked him which he should take, the cows 
or the furniture? 
should take land this time. 

On trial they both wholly denied all this, 
or that we had told them one wor! about the 
One of them testified that he would 
not have given the amount of the tax for all 


the furniture he saw. They went only into 


| and we replied we should not aid him in doing | 


that amount be more easily satisfied. It was 
clearly that 


enough in the barn, corn enough in the corn- 


proved, also, 
house, and wood enough in the woodhouse, 
had he searched at all; which he acknow]l- 
edged he had not done. 

Their testimony about their doings in the 
They had 
learned their part and all testified alike, four 
or five of them, differently from what they 
had testified before the Justice. It seemed to 
us we never had our feelings so tried in our 
examinations; we 
thought we could not bear it, and my sister 
had to go out. We could not speak a word, 
though I did speak out twice, saying: ‘It was 
not so,” 

The trial lasted three days, the two first the 


meadow was of a piece with this. 


lives as in their cross 


| longest we ever knew, the third day they 


made their pleas, and our lawyer, Mr. Corn- 
wall, brought them all out completely; so we 
The 
decision will not be brought in till the last of 
next week, for Mr.Cornwall raised some points 
of law as to the legality of the collector's 
warrant given him by the select men, which 


think we cannot fail to get our case. 


the Judge, whose behavior we liked, required 
some days to consider, 

The collector had two lawyers, Judge Wal- 
do and our town lawyer, Mr. Goslee, who ac- 
cused us of greatly injuring the reputation of 
our town far and wide, and of making it a 
world of trouble. Judge Waldo attempted to 
prove that we owned no personal property 
(we have always been designated on the tax 
list as Hannah H. Smith’s heirs, our mother 
owning the farm), and therefore that the col- 
lector must take land. 
“Why then did he come to us to pay?’ since 


Our counsel answered 


our land is only assessed for one half of our 
taxes. He said we had done many worthy 
deeds and earned a good name, we had better 
have stopped there and not made the trouble 
we had made since, taking up the time, now, 
of the Court and of others so long; that the 
room was also much wanted for other cases 
and for the State, making so much additional 
expense, Xe. 

Mr. Cornwall replied that we ought by all 
means to resist an injury like this, and not to 
pay money where there was no law for it, we 
were not to blame for being brought to Hart- 
ford; our case had been decided before by a 
citizen of our own town, 

The weather was very cold and bad; it 
But 
every night, for our two witnesses came with 


rained hard one day. we came home 
their horses, and we thought we would con- 
tinue to sleep in our own house, while we have 
a house to sleep in. 
Miss Ellen Burr has given the best account 
of our trial in the Hartford Zimes every day. 
Ansy II, Smiriu anp Sister. 
Glastonbury, Ct, Feb. 6, 1875. 
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DR. LORING IN MALDEN. 


lion. Geo. B. Loring delivered his admira- 
ble address on ‘‘Sulfrage a right under a Re- 
in Malden, last week, to 
Ile took the ground that 
if men have inalienable rights, women have 
them also, and that, under a Republican form 
of government, the right to express opinions 


public,” a large and 


interested audience. 


publicly is one of those inalienable rights, 


and that women should, equally with men, be | 


allowed to vote, and take their share in the 
management of publicatfairs. He argued that 
Woman's assistance was needed in political life 
and that with her co-operation politics would 
He said that by this 
union the womanly character would be broad- 


be purified and elevated. 


ened and developed, while the manly would 
be ennobled and refined; in short, that equali- 
ty in this important matter would be of equal 
benefit to both sexes. He proved by unan- 
swerable argument that to vote is a duty, a 
privilege, and a right to Woman, and that it 
should no longer be wrongfully withheld from 


| her. 


support. 
He said he thought he | 


those two rooms, nor did they ask if we had | 


any other personal estate? 
pened to be present when they called, and tes- 
tifying before we did, she stated clearly to the 
Court everything that was said upon the sub- 
ject, and we confirmed it, being obliged to 
enumerate every article of furniture to prove 


- | 
Mrs. Kellogg hap- | 


The cause of Woman Suffrage in Malden 
is slowly but surely progressing, and we 
have a society there devoted to the cause, and 
under its auspices, Dr. Loring was invited to 
deliver his address. 

Rev. Mr. Scott, the Methodist 
presided at the meeting, and the friends feel 


minister, 


under great obligations to him for his cordial 
He is a believer in Woman’s right 
to the ballot, as many of our Methodist cler- 
gymen are, for they are apt to be found con- 
spicuous in all great reforms. H. MW. R. 
Malden, Mass. 
—— 


OLD BUT TRUE. 


— — 


The following gem, going the rounds of the 
papers, is from Quarles, an old English poet, 
whose works are about to be republished: 

“Our life is but a winter's day; 
Some only breakfast, and away! 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed! 
Large is his debt who lingers through the day; 
Who goes the soonest, has the least to pay!” 





! 


there was hay | 








NO. 7. 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Erten B. Kinesiry edits the Ladies De- 
partment of The Western Progress, at Olathe, 
Kansas. 

Mrs. Marcaret L. Barnarp, has received 
the appointment of Postmaster at Wayne, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. 8. W. Devort, M. D., has been elect- 
ed a member of the Medical Society, of Cum- 
berland Co., Maine. 

Isabeirta WaALLace, claiming descent from 
Sir William Wallace, died in England re- 
cently, at the age of 102 years. 

Miss Appie Sweet, of Chicago, is the on- 
ly female pension agent in the country, and 
receives the highest salary paid to a woman 
by the Government. 

Mrs. H. N. K. Gorr, of Philadelphia, is 
prepared to respond to calls for lectures, and 
‘an be addressed 2219 Bainbridge Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mrs. D. A. Beare, of Janesville, Wis., has 
addressed large audiences in Chicago on the 
question of forming Bands of Hope in Sun- 
day schools, with good results. 


Mrs. Fawcert, wife of the blind member 
of Parliament, Prof. Fawcett, and author of 
‘Tales in Political Economy,’ is about to 
make her first appearance as a novelist. 


lecture on 
“Sabbath Amusements and the Liquor Traf- 
tic,” which is one of her best, and which 
should be heard in all parts of the land. 


Susannau Evans has a new 


Miss Mary E. Gatiaway, of Due West, 
S. C., is going asa missionary to Egypt. She 
the first Reformed 
Presbyterian missionary from this country. 

Miss FE. C. Srensins of New Hampton, 
Chickasaw Co., has been appointed a Notary 
Public by the Governor of lowa. She is the 
first woman who has held that office in the 
State. 


is said to be Associate 


Mrs. Anna Goss of Amherst, N. H., has cele- 
brated her 105th birthday, this week, one of 
her guests being Persen C, Cheney of Man- 
chester, the Republican candidate for Govern- 
or, Who is a relative of hers. 


Tur Empress or 
grief at the death of her husband, has com- 


A son of the seventh Prince, 


Cuina, overcome with 


mitted suicide. 
a child three years old, has been proclaimed 
Emperor, and the Empress mother is again 
Regent. 


Mrs. Amy Gripiey, of Chicago, aged 9, 
ascribes her longevity to the fact that she did 
not marry until she was thirty-five years old. 
We commend this fact to the eccentric Bish- 
op Ferrette, who advocates marriage at ‘‘sweet 
sixteen.”’ 


Mrs. Evnau D. Cueney is the author of a 
little book that teaches nearly half a hundred 
They 
are intricate and interesting, and their play- 


games of cards of the solitaire variety. 


ing would certainly cultivate ‘Patience’’— 
Packs of cards of 
small size are prepared by the publishers to 
accompany the work. 


which is the book’s name. 


Kare Ernen is the nom de theater of an aes 


complished Southern lady, who is to make 
Boston, at Parker 
Memorial Hall, on Wednesday, the 17th inst., 
as a reader. 


her first appearance in 
In Canada, where she has late- 
ly appeared, she received among the élite, 
flattering encomiums from press and public, 
both as an actress and vocalist. 


Mrs. M. E. SancGsren tells, in the Sunday 
School Times, of the success of a Brooklyn 
Bible-class teacher in making her rich and 
poor scholars feel on the same level with each 
other. Her class numbers thirty, of whom 
eight or ten come from homes of wealth and re- 
finement; six are teachers, one a seamstress, 
two are dressmakers, two others are sales wo- 
men, one a factory girl, and another a servant 
in a family. 

Mrs. Sraucpine, the venerable widow of 
Dr. Levi Spaulding, died at Batticotta, Cey- 
lon, Oct. 28, 1874, in her 80th year. Mrs, 
Spaulding has for many years been regarded 
as the mother of Jaifna 
she was connected 55 years. 


Mission, with which 
Forty years were 
spent in the Odoville Female Seminary, in el- 
Mrs. Spauld- 
ing was the last survivor of the company of 


evating the Tamil womanhood. 


eight, who sailed for Ceylon in 181%. 


Mapame Moyseur, a lady of fortune, who 
recently died in Belgium, had a singular ma- 
nia for the hoarding of articles of dress. Af- 
ter her death, an examination of her affairs 
revealed an unusual state of things. There 
were mountains of dress-goods uncut, and 
bearing the tradesmen’s price labels, besides 
hundreds of bonnets, dresses made up, cloaks, 
shawls, and various specimens of the modiste’s 
art. It is believed that the sale of this accu- 
mulation of goods will realize $20,000. 
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HEALTHFUL DRESS. 


Emirors Womay’s Journat:—Since your 
issue of Jan. 2, containing my article on the 
chemile, together with some reference to dress 
in general, | have received letters from all 
parts of the Union, asking for a description of 


my entire costume, and as it is impossible to | 
write to each, I will, with your permission, | 


reply to all through your columns. 

During this very coldest weather a woven 
worsted chemile should be worn next to the 
body. It can be made by cutting off ten inch- 
es from the bottom of the vest as we buy it, 


and after removing the band of the drawers | 2 
' | exercise as they should, the other tenth would | 


by sewing the two together, thus making one 
garment and getting rid of the extra heat 
around the back and hips, which the long vest 


induces. Over this a heavy cotton flannel 


chemile, or Canton flannel as New Yorkers | 


-all it, is worn, extending from wrists to ancles 
and high in the neck. Next, a long-sleeved, 
high-necked cotton flannel waist, extending 
three inches below the place for belt, with six 
buttons around for skirts, and having also two 
other buttons just below, and in front of the 
front side buttons, to which are buttoned a 
pair of tight drawers, also of cotton flannel. 
These drawers reach just below the knee, 
whence the stocking finishes out the even cov- 


ering. They are wide at the bottom to admit 


of free circulation of air; open at the sides | : ‘ 
} an extra pair of flannel drawers, buttoning 


and not buttoned to the back of the waist; 
but, being permitted to hang loosely, they 
leave the spot where backs are wont to be 
over-heated, and therefore to ache, more free 
and with less heat than otherwise. 

I wear no elastics nor stocking supports, but 
simply roll over the top of the stocking. The 
clinging of the same to the chemile keeps it 
neatly in place. 

To the three back buttons of the waist I at- 
tach a small, light half-hoop, to set the skirts 
away from the back and to allow a freer circu- 
lation of air than is possible with the clothing 
hanging close against the person. 

And just here let me remark, it has been 
said to me: 

“You contradict yourself, for you wear 
drawers instead of skirts because they are | 
warmer and then dress thus and so to secure 
circulation of air.”’ 

Ido want circulation of air, but I do not 
want all out-of-doors around my body. Ido 
not want the sweeping winds around: those 
parts farthest from the furnace, and fold on 
fold of plaits or gathers in contact with that 
portion which is liable to be weak and over- 
heated. The clothing should nowhere be so 
close or tight as to prevent the circulation of 
air, for thereby, in greater or less degree, is 
obstructed the propercirculation of the blood. 
But to my subject. 

To the six buttons around the waist I button 
my one white muslin skirt, and also my gown 
skirt, which is of camel’s-hair serge, and which 
reaches to the instep, being nearly five inches 
from the floor all around. The bottom is fin- 
ished with a kilt-plaiting ten inches wide, 
pressed to keep its folds; but with no lining, 
no facing, nothing but itself; the plain part of 
the skirt extending only to the top of the plait- 
ing, which has a hem about an inch wide at 
the bottom. ‘Thus I have the trimmed dress, 
simple it is true, but pretty, and without the 
burden and weight which others bear about. 

Mostly, my gown skirts are plain; but these 
must have a facing, which makes them about 
the same weight as the extra fullness of an 
unlined plaiting. 

A polonaise like the skirt completes the 
frock; this is made loose as is a man’s over- 
coat, and is worn with or without a belt. I 
often wear a wadded jacket under it and thus 
have a street costume. The polonaise has an 
pockets, and at wrists is 
trimmed with broad velvet ribbon, large vel- 
vet buttons down the front and a ruff of its 
own material about the neck reaching nearly 
to the belt in front. This, with a bright rib- 
bon at the throat and a plain, upright collar 
or ruffle, and cuffs, goes wherever I go from 
Monday morning to Saturday night. It ney- 
er fetters, never shackles, never annoys me; 
Iam never ashamed nor vain of it; never 
afraid of injuring it norof itsinjuring me. It 


inch-wide hem; 


is short enough so that it need not be lifted in 
going up stairs, nor twisted around so as to 
expose my ancles when on the street. 

Friends often say: 

“Why, Mrs. Miller, you might have your 
dresses for the house longer even if you wore 
them short in the street.” 

But I never have dresses for the house; 
they are all for going wherever I go; my time 
is too valuable for dressing and dawdling. 
And then, too, although my back was once 
good-for-nothing, it never troubles me now; 
yet were I to wear a dragging dress | would 
not warrant myself. 

I know that dragging dresses produce weak 
backs by this little circumstance. Having oc- 
casion to pass along a hall, about e‘ghty feet, 
without my frock, I threw a large, unfolded 
shawl squarely over my shoulders, and before 
I got to the end of the hall my back began to 
feel uncomfortable; just that spot at the smal! 
of the back which so many ladies complain of. 
On looking around I saw that the shawl was 
dragging some six inches, but I said to myself, 
“that cannot cause this discomfort,” and went 


returning I drew up the shawl, when it was at 
once relieved; not satisfied, I let it drag again 


and the ache returned. This I did, walking 


| inches below it. 


back and forth two or three tinies till I was | 


satisfied that it was the shawl, dragging and | 


clinging to the carpet, that caused the bad 
feclings in the back. 
en shawl clung to the woolen carpet more 
closely than the facing of dresses does; but 
in degree the effect is the same. 

If ladies would dress as they ought and as 
they might do without attracting serious at- 
tention, four-fifths of them would recover 
from nine-tenths of their ailments in one year’s 
| time; and if they would eat, drink, sleep and 


| soon dwindle away. 

| Inever had on a corset in my life. 
| in “forms” admitting of perfect circulation of 
air and causing no pressure; these forms are 


It is true that the wool- | 


It is carelessness about this 
“sagging” which does much of the mischief. 
A skirt perhaps grown two short has its band 
“dropped” two or three inches below where 
the compression of the waist should be, thus 
heavily burdening the muscles and organs 
which lie beneath a “yoke” so foreign and so 
irritating. 

It may often happen that shoulders very 
well developed may be accompanied by hips 
so slender as to make it wise to lay upon the 
former the whole burden of the clothing. It 


| seems to be a point which each woman should 


I wear | 
| no pads anywhere, but for a flat chest I believe | 


patented and I have no interest in them, but | 


will send anyone a set on receipt of one dol- 
lar. 
My boots are stout, wide in the soles, with 
low heels and loose enough to button without 
using a hook. These, with just my natural 
hair made into finger-puffs, soas to make the 
| most of it and at the same time to secure ven- 
| tilation and prevent over-heating, completes 
my house attire. 
Whenever I go out in cold weather, I put on 


them to the under-waist in front; and if very 
cold, or if I am over-wearied, I also wear leg- 
gins and overshoes, as the system when ex- 
hausted, has far less power of resistance, and 
we are, under such conditions, much more lia- 
ble to “take cold.””. These, with my caped 
beaver coat, a silk handkerchief about my 
neck, a scarf or nubia to put over my hat and 
protect the ears, and warm gloves, make up 
my outdoor costume. Muff and furs, except 
for a long ride, are inadmissible in a hygenic 
point of view. 

I never think of my dress except in con 
trast to the wriggling, tied-back, uncouth, 
draggled costumes which so many of my sis- 
ters display, and by means of which they 
sweep up a vast amount of filth and waste, no 
one can tell how much of money for materials, 
time and labor in the making and of strength 
My skirts are always 
neat and tidy, contain but a moderate amount 
of material, and take but little time and labor 
in the making. But anyone who thinks less 
of me on account of my unfashionable dress, 
is not worth athought of mine. It would be 
asinin me to dress as others do, because I 
have the light that shines on a better way; 
and it would perhaps be equally wrong not to 
do what in me lies to throw that light upon the 
pathway of my sister women. As a step to- 
ward this I have prepared a circular, which 
will be found under the head of ‘special no- 
tices,” and will send patterns in accordance 
with it. Mrs. E. P. Mitver, M. D. 

TTome of Health, 39 & 41 West 26th St., N.Y. 


in the dragging about. 





NO NEW NAME NEEDED. 


Almost the same difficulty seems to be ex- 
perienced by the dress reformers in the selec- 
tion of a name for their new under-garment, 
as—speaking not irreverently—is felt by the 
scientists in their attempts to christen the in- 
scrutable something which all agree underlies 
and animates the universe; which has been 
variously designated as ‘*Power and Potency,”’ 
“Omnipresent Energy,’ ‘*Ultimate Reality,” 
ete., but for which they are singularly disin- 
clined to retain the good old word of three let- 
ters which we learned to reverence in our child- 
Perhaps it may be questioned whether, 
in most such cases, the wiser plan is not to 
retain the familiar name, allowing it to work 
gradually into such new definitions as circum- 
stances may require. 

For instance, why not (asa lady writer in 
the JourNnat has already proposed) continue 
to call the undergarment, whatever its cut and 
fashion may be, a chemise? A name with 
which every one is familiar, and to which no 
valid objection has ever been made. 

I know women to whom a proposal to dis- 
card the chemise suggests anarchy and revo- 
lution. 
lady who is positive that no woman of delica- 
cy will ever abandon the chemise. Would it not 
relieve these timid sisters if the new garment 
I believe it 
would. 

One word as to the relative weight-bearing 
capacity of hips and shoulders, of which so 
much has lately been written. 


hood. 


I know one estimable middle-aged 


were baptised by the old name? 


My experience 
has been that the weight of the clothing may 
be safely shared by each, though I would give 
I have 
never found it possible to dress comfortably, 
without some weight coming upon the hips. 
If all the garments are suspended from the 
shoulders, there is, unless they are tolerably 
well compressed about the waist, a sensation 
of dragging, which is extremely uncomforta- 
ble. But this compression at the bett necessa- 


to the shoulders the heavier portion. 


rily gives the hips some weight to sustain. 

I think if garments are made of moderate 
length, not too heavy either in material or trim- 
ming, and not too closely gored—a very com- 
mon fault as 


fashions are now—one or two 
may be fastened about the waist without in- 
jury. But care should be taken that the band 





on. The back really ached, however, and on 


is about the waist, not sagging two or three 


r 
determine for herself. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


HH. L. BB. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR MISS SMILEY. 


Many women feel, with me, the need of a 
better commentary on the Holy Scriptures 
than any man has yet given us. 

Is it not full time that Woman became the 
exponent of the Book of books? We have all 
been vexed, when consulting a commentary on 
doubtful aud difficult points, to find that such 
points were left unnoticed, while the simplest 
verses were drawn out and weakened by wordy 
comment. ‘Take such a question as that ad- 
dressed to John. 

“Art thou Elias? Art thou that prophet? 

Are ‘‘Elias’’ and ‘‘that prophet’? apposites? 
Or does “that prophet”’ refer to some one else? 

Those portions of the Bible, from which 
strong argument for our equality in the State 
and Church should be drawn, are almost ig- 
nored; while apparently diverse passages are 
eagerly commented on to our detriment. 

A woman’s broader mind and less selfish 
view of things, with her almost divine intui- 
tion of truth, constitute her a far better ex- 
pounder than man, of the religion which is per- 
fected only in the highest civilization. Will 
not Miss Smiley undertake, with the aid of 
such other women as she can readily select, a 
complete commentary of the Old and New Tes- 
taments? And should there not also be estab- 
lished a periodical to set forth and advocate 
Woman’s call to the pulpit as to other fields 
of usefulness? SHAWANABEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Settee 


SPIRITUAL MATERNITY OF WOMAN. 


While reading the various titles of the sub- 
jects which the Second Congress of Women 
was invited to consider, a thought has occurred 
to me, which you will permit me to communi- 
‘ate to you. ‘To obtain genuine and durable 
reforms, what does Woman need? Influence 





—Hlow can she acquire and maintain this in- 
fluence? Ihave long thought the answer to 
this question to ba: Habituate every woman, 
whatever her social position, whether poor or 
rich, married or single to the idea, that she 
has here below, a maternal task to accom- 
plish. 

Woman was created to be mother, in the 
most elevated and complete acceptation of the 
term. Physiological maternity—that of blood 
—is very far from being the only maternity 
to which Woman has been called. Who has 
not seen an elder sister, a maiden aunt, who 
could comprehend and fulfill the maternal duty 
with as much tenderness, devotion and intelli- 
gence as an actual mother? To my mind 
then, woman is the faithful and vigilant 
guardian of the destinies of humanity. They 
are between her hands in virtue of a divine 
order, which has given to Woman the instinct 
of devotedness, the innate love of the feeble 
and the poor, both in body and mind, and the 
necessity of consecrating herself to all who 
Let each woman in her social circle 
consider seriously this aspect of her duty. 

Abandoned infancy, youth delivered up to 
its own guidance, young working folk and ap- 
prentices, often exposed without defense to 
so many immoral attacks; all of those classes 
who suffer from the deprivation of true mater- 


suffer. 


nity—that which foresees, provides, protects 
—extend their suppliant arms to unselfish Wo- 
man. She can save them from shipwreck, 
and convey them smoothly with her toward a 
better future, an era of progress, order, in- 
dustry, justice, right and peace. 

Let us not forget that all reforms are bound 
one to another, as all moral ideas hold com- 
pactly together. By the instruction and mor- 
al culture of the rising generation, the solution 
of more than one painful problem wil be ac- 
complished, irresistably led on by a new state 
of things. Maternity thus recognized, will nat- 
urally give Woman a voice in all the delibera- 
tions of society. Her influence, her work, 
her devotedness, her intelligence, her teach- 
ings will be in every heart, in all memories, 
in all understandings. She will make herself 
loved, respected and heeded, It wil! be known 
why she has desired power to extend the circle 
of her knowledge,to excel in the higher studies, 
and to spurn the frivolous things of life! This 
will have been neither from ambition, nor 
from the love of glory or of political prepond- 
erance; the end had been placed higher—it 
was the salvage work of humanity, performed 
by the courage, intrepidity, the constant de- 
votedness of Woman, feeling that she is moth- 
er, and drawing up, in this sentiment, from 
this sacred source, the needful energy for all 
labors, however difficult and thankless they 
may seem to be. ; 

If the principle of which Ispeak had every- 
where itsapplication, what multitudes of dis- 





colored, solitary and stupid lives would*find 


eee 


their expansion and bloom! What good 
would be done! How many happy beings, by 
reason of the blessings they would give and 
This is not 
It is 
the realization of a sentiment, strong and per- 


the blessings they would receive. 
an Utopia, an impossible age of gold. 


manent because true; which has in itself all 
its conditions of existence—not to create, but 
simply put in activity with the purpose of the 
performance of a sacred duty to the humanity 
to which we belong, and which has a right to 
expect of us women the exercise of the fac- 
ulties and gifts which God has confided to us. 

The world of the future possesses the wo- 
man who will prepare it by patience, devoted- 
ness and fidelity, who will seek to accomplish 
every work which belongs to its sphere, taking 
for base and point of departure, this maternal 
consciousness, to which, I believe, no one can 
ever appeal in vain. 

Lina Beck Bernarp. 
Lausanne Villa, St. Laurent, 


OLD WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 
Epitrors Journat:—The President of Cor- 
nell University, in a lecture given in Horticul- 
tural Hall a short time since, is reported to 


| have said: 


“In 1868 and 1869 there were 60,000 deaths 
from scarlet fever in England and elsewhere 
in Europe; two-thirds of those lives would 
have been saved but for the persecution of 
Bacon centuries ago.” 

With all the medical schools, and all the 
facilities which are offered by them, for ob- 
taining a medical education, it seems strange 
that so little is now known of disease and of 
its cure. Physicians do not like to receive 
advice from “old women,” but I fear some 
of them know as little of disease and its cure 
as does an average woman. 

I have known a young man to graduate from 
the Harvard Medical School, who could not 
have spelled five consecutive words of three 
syllables aright, to have saved his life. 
known others, whose character would have 
unfitted them for some other pursuit. Dr. 
Holmes once recommended his pupils to take 
Shakspeare’s advice and ‘‘throw physic to the 
dogs.”’ what 
does Dr. Holmes offer us as a substitute? <A 
‘regular’? physician usually crams all the 
drugs he can into a patient, because that is 
one way in which he gets his bread. The 
apothecary supplies him with blanks and pays 
him a per centage on all the drugs which he or- 
ders. 

In the war with the homeopathic doctors, last 
winter, it was stated that ninety-five per cent. 
of the sick would get well without a physi- 
cian. Perhaps so, but what is going to cure 
the other five per cent? Certainly not drugs, 
for we all know that these fail to cure one 
hundred per cent. of sickness. 

Nearly all disease is brought on by “taking 
cold;”? and it is difficult to avoid this when 
one is extremely tired. In an exhausted con- 
dition, consumption, rheumatism, diptheria, 
croup and fever are first induced by taking a 
chill. Why is it that one person exposed to a 
contagious disease does not take it while an- 
other does? ‘The simple reason is that the 
former avoids a chill while the latter does not. 
If a person had a very great dread of an epi- 
demic, and that dread produced thorough per- 
spiration, it would be impossible to take it 
unless a chill followed. 

If persons never took cold there would be 
few deaths, setting aside surgical cases, ex- 
Well, how does that 
who is the dread of all doctors 
with a few exceptions, cureacold? She gives 
what she calls a ‘‘sweat,’”? and thereby cures 
colds, fevers and kindred diseases, small pox in- 
cluded; her treatment applies the good old rule 
viz., ‘head cool, feet warm, bowels open.” 


I have 


That was good advice; but 


cepting from old age. 
‘old woman,”’ 


When we cease to perspire, the waste material 
is not driven out, but retained in the system, 
sausing disease. 

The air in the room should be as pure 
as possible, and the temperature even. An 
open fire not only effects these conditions, 
but refreshes the patient. Sunlight of course 
is needed. No fever will remain long under 
such treatment as this. 

Ihave written a small book giving my views 
more fully, in the hope of curing and pre- 
venting thereby a large amount of disease. It 
is not what I wished it to be, but it is the best 
my limited leisure would allow. Any one 
wanting a copy can procure it at the office of 
the Woman’s JourNaL. 


Salem, Mass. S. D. Farrar. 





AN INDIGNANT IOWA WOMAN. 


Epitors Journat:—I have seen an article 
in one of our Iowa papers lately, about a fuss 
that the Presbyterians had made because a 
Miss Smiley had been allowed to preach in 
some of theirchurches. A very elaborate (or 
fly-blown) address had been made by a Dr. 
Wells against women preaching; he said “it 
wounded the hearts of the brethren who loved 
them in the Lord.” 

The disposition to crowd another out of a 
privilege or enjoyment was so little like Christ, 
that I knew that the Lord had nothing to do 
with these men’s love for the women. It made 
me angry to read such stuff. He furthermore 
said that “there was no Scripture in favor of 
women preaching.’’ What then is the mean- 
ing of that passage in the Acts of the Apostles 





which says: 


| 
| 
| 





| many others? 


‘And in that latter day I will greatly pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh and upon the sons 
and daughters and upon the man-servants and 
maidens and they shall prophesy.” 

My dictionary says that to prophesy is to 
utter predictions, to instruct in religious doc- 
Could Dr. Wells 
have been ignorant of that passage or did he 
mean to lie? I was so indignant that I wrote 
what I thought about it, and sent it to you to 
print. But I had so little time that the spell- 
ing and grammar were all wrong. 


trines, to preach, to exhort. 


I am going 
to have more leisure time now, and I want to 
devote it to reading and study. 
would tell me what books I need most to in- 
form me what was the religious belief of the 
Ancient Greeks, their customs, etc., before 
they were converted to Christianity. I asked 
God, the power who created all things good 
and beautiful here on earth, why he planted in 
man the disposition to rule over women? And 
the answer came, that God never did it. It 
And that if I would 
search in old histories I could unravel this web 
of evil. 
creation, where the judgment was pronounced 


I wish you 


was the spirit of evil. 
I have read Josephus’ history of the 


upon Eve, and the passage which says that 
“Thy desire shall be unto thy husband and he 
shall rule over thee” is not there. That pas- 
sage, with all other sayings of that kind, are 
the work of the evilone. They not only lie 
to injure mankind here, but they lie about 
God. And Iam willing to stake my life that 
all of this wrong against women may be done 
away with. I readin our county paper that 
Anna Dickinson has devoted herself to the 
personation of Joan D’Are. Why don’t she 
personate the Maid of Saragossa and Deborah 
of old who had to lead Barak to battle, and 
The world has produced many 
warlike women and great stateswomen too; 
what monarch ever did more fora nation than 
Catherine of Russia? I want to read what 
the women are doing. Tell me where I can 
get a history which contains John Knox’s 
“Blast of the trumpet against the regiment 
of women,” if it is contained inthe history of 
the Church of Scotland. I want to blow a 
blast in the other direction. If you will sim- 
ply tell me what books to get and where to get 
them you will oblige a true friend to the cause 
you advocate. I want to take your paper and 
will try to get others to take it. Excuse haste. 
Mrs. J. A. Fevker. 
Emmetsburq, Lowa, 
ainanninnetigiaiiia 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Believing the JounNAL to be more exten- 
sively circulated among the individualized wo- 
men of the Pacific slope than any other paper, 
and thinking our Eastern friends will be pleas- 
ed to know that the cause of human rights is 
rapidly advancing on this coast and that they 
will also rejoice to learn that the spirit of har- 
mony and good will has its abiding place with 
us since our incorporation in 1878, I purpose 
giving you a slight account of affairs pertain- 
ing to the Suffrage cause, together with a brief 
sketch of a mass meeting and ball holden here 
on the 29th ult, 

A variety of causes have been beneficial 
to the Suffrage movement in this vicinity of 
late; among the most salutary of which, may 
be mentioned the process of disintegration, to 
which our society was subjected just prior to 
our incorporation. This operation effectually 
eliminated therefrom a contentious dictatorial 
element such as could not fail to promote dis- 
cord in any body to which it attached itself, 
and by keeping said body in a state of perpet- 
ual disruption caused it to cast out many of 
its hest ingredients. 

Since the anomaly of a divided society of 
Suffragists no longer exists in San Francisco, 
we are growing rapidly in the good graces of 
the community, and are regaining nearly all 
of the formerly disaffected members. 

The farcical termination of the ‘‘no licence’’ 
victories tended to remove the scales from the 
eyes of many of the temperance men, wlic 
could not deny that American women would 
never have been insulted and driven from the 
streets by a foreign mob, had they been pro- 
tected by the ballot. Experience developed 
more common sense in the brains of some of 
the feminine c:usaders, than all the speech- 
makers in the country could have deposited 
therein in a lifetime. When many of our 
most prominent and best abused Suffragists 
constituted the advanced guard, as well as tlie 
forlorn hope of the temperance people, a bet- 
ter understanding began to exist between us 
and the masses. 
audience insisted upon hearing froma woman, 
after having been assured by some fossilized 
divine that the temperance movement had not 
been inaugurated nor was it sustained by wo- 
men, it became apparent that the people would 
not always delegate their thinking, even in 
such matters; and when one or another of those 
bodies, changed a milk-and-water gathering 
into an enthusiastic meeting, the slights and 
slurs of old fogy ministers and disreputable 
newspapers were less effective, and thousands, 
who would never have been reached from 4 
Woman’s Rights platform, came, heard and 
were converted to the belief that such women 
were not ghouls. 


When some long-enduring 


Alas! how many divines have unwittingly 
promoted the cause, of all others, the most 
obnoxious to them. 

On the 27th of July last, we held an anni 
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eer 
yersary meeting in San Francisco, with which 
all interested were abundantly satisfied, but 
the success of our Mayfield Mass Meeting and 
ball, throws that affair quite into the shade. 
The weather, which at this time of year, is 


51 











said, have led andare leadingtocrime. Does | 
this most noble editor, this profound reasoner, 
this standard-bearer of the progressive thought 


of a great commonwealth, expect the moth- 


apt to play us foul, was most propitious, the | 


the 
employees courteous and considerate, and the 


railroad superintendent most generous; 


San Francisco delegation, consisting of about 
fifty persons, in the most amiable mood, all 
of which rendered our trip enjoyable. 
one of the way stations, a blind, and other- 
wise dilapidated foreigner, came through our 
car asking aid; and it was a little curious to 
reflect that the palsicd hand of that beggar, 
weighed more in the government to which we 
are subject, than all the heads, hearts, and 
hands of those 
so liberally contributed to his assistance, and 
that in all probability, he will vote against 


-~arnest intelligent women, who 


woman’s enfranchisement. 

The fact that a party of Suffragists occu- 
pied the rear car, spread through the train be- 
fore we reached our destination, and the mas- 
culine curiosity manifested that evening, was 
something amazing, but we had no cause to 
blush for our delegation, and the band appoint- 
ed to receive us poured forth sweet strains up- 
on our ears. We disembarked in good order 
but literally in the face andeyes of every man 
on that train. Unfortunately there are limits 
to the walls of the hospitable mansion of our 
most worthy president, consequently, some of 
our party walked to the hotel iostead of wait- 
ing for the over-burdened carriages to return. 
Mayfield being a small town, this large influx 
taxed its hospitalities somewhat severely, but 
as Mrs. Wallace had been given carte blanche 
by the State Board, to appoint all necessary 
committees, and make such arrangements as 
she thought best, it will be needless for me to 
tell our friends that everything had been ar- 
ranged in the best possible manner. 

Your correspondent was not among those 
who fared sumptuously at the elegant resi- 
dence of Judge Wallace, but the universal 
testimony of the fortunate ones left no doubt 
that Mrs. Wallace and her daughter exceeded 
themselves upon this occasion; more could 
not be said. 

At the hall the speakers were restricted to fif- 
teen minutes each, yetso numerous were they, 
that all could not be heard, without encroach- 
ing upon the time allotted to the dancers. The 
musical part of the entertainment was fur- 
nished by Mrs. L. Mathews, Secretary of the 
State Society, and by young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Mayfield. One young lady in par- 
ticular, Miss Josephine Bowles, charmed us 
with her voice and manner of rendering, 
‘“‘When night comes o’er the Plain.” 

The audience was canvassed by two ladies, 
and some twenty names added to our roll; 
among others the society is fortunate enough 
to include those of Mrs. Damon, Mrs. Hill, 
and Mrs. Ladd, of San José. 

At a Board Meeting, held on the 4th inst., it 
was ascertained that the financial results of 
this meeting are quite as satisfactory as the 
less practical portions of it; there being some- 
thing like forty dollars in the treasury after 
allexpenses are defrayed. 

Hoping that all societies may go and do like- 
wise, I remain, 

Yours truly, for the cause of Woman, 


RASSALL. 
West Oakland. California. 


or | 


IDLENESS, WHISKEY, WOMEN. 





In spite of the rather rough road we mortals 
find ourselves obliged to travel, and notwith- 
standing the belief that we women have need- 
lessly heavy burdens to bear, I am_ usually 
hopeful. A glorious winter morning, a good 
appetite and a breakfast to match it, a comfor- 
table stove-side corner, with a low rocking 
chair in it, where I sat with the Woman’s 
JournaL in my hands, an unreasonably com- 
placent reader, I was to be envied. 

I thought, as I laid down the JournaL, how 
we women had fairly set out on our journey to 
become citizens, and how, though there might 
be lions in the way, the Delectable Mountains 
gleam fair in the distance, and the land of 
Beulah, with its palm trees and its fountains 
invite us to press forward. This dreamy 
calm, this half hour’s pensive contentedness is 
gone, and I am now on the verge of the Slough 
of Despond, 

The reason is this. 
read: 

Paris, Ky., Danville, Ky., 
larrodsburg, Ky. , Versailles, Ky., and Lex- 
ington, Ky., all, within the two weeks last 
past, have had their shootings and killings. 
It very naturally occurs to the mind, why 
these deeds of blood? In enumerating the 
general causes which have led and are leading 
to crime, the following order may be noted; 

es lleness,’? **Whiskey,”’ ““Women.”’—Lezing- 

n Di spate. h. 7 

0, Kentucky! Kentucky! Field of the dark 
and bloody ground, land of past renown, home 

f the beautiful and brave, birthplace of dead 
heroes, has it come to this? 
Mighty fallen! 

*, “Whiskey” and ‘‘Women” are 
the enumerated causes of killings and shoot- 
ings. In Kentucky, according to this chival- 
r 


I pick up a paper and 


Lancaster, Ky., 


Then how are the 


“Idleness’ 


—_ editor, women are not classed among in- 
viduals, let alone citizens, but are enumera- 
ted among th e vices of society. 

“Whiskey, A strange trinity of 
entities are these general causes which, it is 


‘‘Tdleness,’ 
“Women.” 


At! 





ers, the wives, the sisters, the daughters of 
Kentucky meekly to submit to such language 
as this? Does he expect the honorable fa- 
the dutiful 
sons, the devoted brothers, the chivalrous lov- 
ers of Kentucky to ery encore to this? 


thers, the protecting husbands, 


Can 
there be any excuse offered for an editor who 
quits himself so unlike a man? Who 
answer? 

Our thoughts go back to the declaration of 
our great Creator, when he made woman bone 
of his bone and flesh of his fl 
panion of man. “It is not good for man to be 
alone.’ Hand in hand they have dwelt through | 
the ages, together in captivities and sorrows; 
together brought out of the Land of Egypt, 
and out of the House of Bondage. Together 
in the new covenant, equal before the law of 
Christ in the great hope of the Resurrection, 
stand man and woman. 

Or shall we say stood man and woman? for 
in Kentucky, esteemed since the war of the 
Rebellion, a sort of Nazareth out of which 
no good thing can come, this great discovery 
has been made, that women constitute one of 
the general causes of crime. 

Our German brothers attribute to the great 
Martin Luther, then the student Luther, the 
couplet, 


“Who loves not woman, wine and song, 
Shall be a fool his whole life long.” 


And, thus associated with the old custom of 
health-drinking, and the heart-felt, soul-full 
songs of the fatherland, wefeel honestly com- 
plimented. Butin reading this benighted Ken- 
tuckian’s would-be-smart paragraph we ask, 
in the language of Job of old, 

“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge.” 

Dublin, Ind. Louise. V. Boyp. 


WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION IN 
MICHIGAN. 


The Woman's State Christian Temperance 
Union has issued the following call for a meet- 
ing in Detroit: 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of the State of Michigan, will hold its third 
delegate convention in Detroit, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday 27 and 28 insts., in the first 
Congregational church, corner of Fort and 
Wayne streets, commencing at 9.50 a. M. 
Each Union is requested to send as many del- 
egates as possible—one delegate being entitled 
toa vote. From cities and towns having no 
such organization, a temperance representa- 
tive is invited. Delegates expecting to attend 
the Convention will please notify Mrs. J. E. 
Foster, No. 9 Center street, as early as possi- 
ble, that cards of entertainment may be fur- 
nished. Those failing to receive such cards 
will report at the church at 90’clock Wednes- 
day morning, when a Committee will receive 
them. 

The Michigan Central, Detroit and Milwau- 
kee, Detroit and Bay City, and Detroit, Lan- 
sing and Lake Michigan railroads, will return 
free, all ladies attending the convention who 
pay full fare to Detroit, if they present a 


will 


esh, to be the com- 


proper certificate signed by the president of | 


the Detroit Alliance. 

In addition to the general business, the fol- 
lowing questions are suggested for considera- 
tion. Itis desired all will be prepared to speak 
upon the following subjects: 

What is intelligent and consistent temper- 
ance? 

What means can Christian women most wise- 
ly and successfully adopt to promote the prin- 
ciples and habits of temperance among the 
people? 

llow can we interest the young people in 
the work, and how educate the children in 
temperance principles? 

At the evening sessions able speakers will 
address the Convention. Each member is de- 
sired to furnish brief reports of its work and 
results, 

As prayer is our weapon, let us come togeth- 
er with earnest and prayerful hearts, for His 
wisdom to direct, and His power to insure suc- 
Mrs. Harriet A. Tracy, 

President W. C. T. Union. 
Mrs. L. M. Bose, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 


cess. 
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WOMAN'S CAPACITY FOR GOVERNMENT. 


Last week, in an article entitled ‘*‘ Women as 
Politicians,’’ we showed the remarkable anal- 
ogy between the government of a home and 
the government of a state, and how clearly 
the experience gained in the former would fit 
its possessor for the latter. 

But some will say, “This is all very well, 
but the woman who has been described has al- 
ready her hands full. She has her employ- 
ment, and must not forsake it.”’ 

This is true, and it is to be hoped that no 
nominating committee will name for office a 
woman whose heart, head and hands nature 
has already filled. If they do, it is to be hoped 
she will know how to decline. . But there are 
many women who have no children, and per- 
haps no household. Probably they board, or if 
not, a short time will suffice to regulate so 
small a family as two, and then, oh! how 
heavy the time hangs until the husband comes 
home in the evening. Such a woman, if a 


friend comes in, will fill her ears with lamen- ! 


| 
| 
| 
lw 
| 
| 
| 

















tations about “ther lonely life, no children to 
require her care and occupy her attention, her 
husband so engaged with his business and with 
the people he meets that he has no time to 
think of the If no 
friend comes in she cannot endure what she 
calls her “lonely lot,” but must run to the 
neighbors to get help to kill the time and 


desolate life she lives.’ 


waste the energies which might prove so val- | 


uable if rightly used. 
not without capacity ; 


And yet this woman is 
if she were employed in 


assessing or collecting taxes, or in appropria- | 


ting the funds when collected, or in any other 
useful occupation that brought reward to la- 


bor, how much better for herself and the com- | 


munity in which she lives! 

There are vet other women, who have raised 
families, have lost some of their children by 
| death, and have sent the rest out into the world 
to form and guide households of their own, 
but who still have much vitality and energy. 
What a fund of rich experience they would 
bring into the service of the state; for who 
would know so well when to hold a rein over 
small deviations from duty, lest what in the 
beginning was trivial might spread to danger- 
ous evil? Who would know so well when to 


dismiss an employee lest his evil communica- | 


tions might corrupt the good manners of his 
associates? Who would know so well when 
to pardon a fault in her subordinates as the 
mother who has condoned the offense of her 
child because she saw that the consequences 
had already accomplished the end for which 
the punishment was designed? Who would 
know so well when to overlook a neglect as 
the woman who had often found it necessary 
to do so among her own servants, lest, by be- 
ing too strictly severe, she might drive them 
to recklessness, and so have nothing done 
rightly, or might raise a rebellion which would 
leave her without help when most in need? 

There are other women, sensible, single wo- 
men, who never have had cither husband or 
children, who, to superficial observers, some- 
times appear unamiable merely because they 
have no legitimate channel for the outgoing 
of their active faculties. 

But some one will say, ‘‘these women have 
not had the experience and, therefore, 
not have the capacity for unselfishness.”” This 
isa mistake. Does any one think that people 
get remade in order to meet new positions in 
life? Does every wife and mother receive a 
new capacity to fit her for each new duty as 
it opens before her? No, the faculties are all 
latent within her, ready to be called into ex- 
ercise as occasion may demand, and those no- 
ble single women, if called into the service of 
the state, wonld soon demonstrate that they 
had qualities and capacities before unsuspect- 
ed. They would soon manifest that intuitive 
quickness of perception, that delicate clearness 
of discernment, that wonderful tact for man- 
agement, that talent for minute detail, that 
benevolent sympathy of motherhood, in fact 
all those fine feminine qualities, which the 
country has had such a loss in not having 
employed long ago. S. SuarmMay. 


will 
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WEIGHED AND FOUND WANTING. 


Epitors JournaL:—Your editorials which 
came to us last night, have struck a key-note 
in my heart. All day yesterday I was ponder- 
ing the situation. The night before I had 
written to a brother in Kansas, ‘The Re- 
publican party have met with a terrible de- 
feat and they richly deserve it, for their mor- 
al cowardice in not being willing to advance 
and work out universal freedom.” 


the house were asleep. 
my voice to utter it, but oh how 


feel it. I did not hate the Republican party 


but worse, far worse, I felt that I had lost my | 


love of country, really thanking God that I 
had not another son left for the nation in case 
of another war, and would myself flee to the 
mountains or sneak off to some other land as 
many a wife was urged to do in our last war. 
For I had lost confidence, not only in the 
leaders of the Republican party, but in the 
leading men of all parties. They have the 
power, and what kind of an upheaval must 
there be, to bring honest men to the front? 

Look at the Democratic party, professedly 
gaining the victory on a whiskey platform, 
determined that man shall have the right by 
law to tempt our children to an infamous life 
and death through insane drunkenness, while 
the mother shall not have the right, even by 
moral suasion, to prevent. Her only remedy 
would be to work her way into those places of 
temptation and shoot the man who is legalized 
to make a living by tempting her child or its 
father to drunkenness. 

For the last two days it seems as if the en- 
thusiasm of my life has been utterly chilled. 
I think Sumner’s bones should rattle in his 
grave when he sees the bitterness in the heart 
of women, all over the land who had for a 
quarter of a century so thoroughly sympa- 
thized with, and honored him for his noble 
daring in defense of human rights. But at 
last they found that with him human rights 
meant only male negro rights. What motive 
but cowardice, or his own unhappy marriage, 
could have sealed his lips publicly, so many 
years after the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment which declared that every person 
born in the United States is a citizen, and 
every citizen shall have all the rights and im- 


I wrote | 
that sentiment when the Republican voters in 
I have never allowed | 
intensely 1 | 


| munities of citizenship. It would be no more 


| a violation of the English language to decide 

that male means woman than it is to declare 
, that person means only a male, and a negro 
male at that. Itis a fraud upon the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution; upon the memory 
of our fathers, who with a keen sense of liber- 
| ty would not insert either ‘*male” 
in the Constitution. 


or “slave” 


As American Womay,. 
2 2 


THE ROTHSCHILD FAMILY. 





The Jewish Messenger says: 
| ure in referring to the merits of the Roths- 
child family, not because they are wealthy, 
but for the simple reason that, in spite of their 
| wealth, they strive to be useful to their kind. 


“We take pleas- | 


| 


| The men are immersed in business; they are | 


charitable, but the people will say that it is 


easy to be charitable if you are rich. The 
; women are public-spirited, intelligent and 


warm-hearted, founding hospitals, reformato- 
ries, children’s homes, endowing scholastic 
, institutions, 


encouraging struggling profes- 
, sionals, and taking a personal interest in the 
; doings of the poor. Baroness Lionel makes 
, weekly visits in the meanest portions of Lon- 
don, brightening the homes of the Jewish arti- 


| 

| teachers of the free schools, the matrons and 
assistants of the various charities. The daugh- 
| ter of Alphonse, of Paris, teaches a good les- 
| son to her sisters in faith, and to rich young 
| ladies of every creed, by receiving a well-de- 
| served diploma as teacher. Anselm’s daugh- 
ter, in Vienna, is prominent in music, not only 
composing songs that attain popularity, but 
aiding struggling musicians by pen and purse.” 

_<——- 


THE PAUPER GIRLS OF LONDON. 


In Scotland, where pauperism has always 
been most economically managed, poor chil- 
dren have always been boarded out in fami- 
lies, in preference to congregating them in in- 
stitutions. Efforts to introduce a similar prac- 
tice in England resulted in the —a 
by the Gladstone administration of Mrs. 
sau Senior, the first woman ever thus commis- 
sioned, to investigate and report the condition | 
of the pauper girls of a portion of London, | 
“from a woman's point of view.’’ Mrs. Se- 
nior called some associates of the same sex to 
her aid, and spent a year in examining the 
character of the girls’ schools, homes and re- 
formatories, and in tracing the after life of 
their graduates. In her report to Parliament, 
just made, she discloses the plentiful lack of 
‘‘mothering’’ which characterizes all these in- 
stitutions, and which rises to a frightful cli- 
max when, as is sometimes the case, from 1000 
to 1600 girls are herded under one roof. A\l- 
though the English experiments of boarding 
out in homes have succeeded admirably, the 
managers of the ‘‘institutions’’ will make a 
sturdy fight against any change. 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


O-llections of Instrumental Music. 


4 Nas- 








Musical Treasure. (Also vocal), 225 pages. 

Pianoat Home! 4-Hand piece. New! Useful! 

Gems of Strauss. Most brilliant collection ex- 
tant. 

Pianist’s Album. Popular and easy music. 

Pianoforte Gems. Popular, brilliant, easy pieces. 

Home Circle, Vol. I. Easy music. 

Home Circle, Vol. If. Popular 2 and 4-hand 
pieces. 

Organ at Home, ap ity pieces for Reed Organ. 


Collections of Vocal Music, 


Operatic Pearls, “The chie f songs of 50 operas. 

| Gems of German Song. Songs that will never 
die. 

Gems of Scottish Song. Sweetest ofall ballads. 

Shower of Pearls. Nearly all the good vocal 


duets. 
Gems of Sacred Song. Pure, devout and beau- 

| tiful. 
| Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. Large col- 


lections of the best popular songs. 
Price of each book in B’da, $250, Cloth $3, Gilt $4. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas, H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston, Jill BROADWAY, N. Y. 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 
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I will send 12 Flowering Fiat Ay! One Dollar 
our choice from 100 sorts), b OR EXPRESS. 
MY ILLUST ATED CATALOGUE, 
Suatinette cultureof Plants & Seeds, 
to customers free; others, 1c. Address 
TCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass, 


Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest!!! 


POTTE R’'S EXCELSIOR CORK. 


The -atisfaction given by 
our former introductions 
gives us contidence in calling 
attention to the above novel- 
ty. Sivee we introduced the 
now famous Coneord Corn 
we have watched with inter- 
est for any improvement 
that promised to celipse that 
papuler favorite. Ve be- 
lieve the variety now offered 
superior in mm: my respe cts, 
combining as it does earli- 
ness with unexcelled sweet- 
ness, Yichness of flavor, and 
lurability of tenderness, We 
ire confident this will prove 
ithe greatest acquisition yet 

vataining sufie‘ent for titty 
“For full description of the above and 
other novelties see AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, enlarged improy- 
ed and embellished by a magnificent colored plate, 
and hundreds of engri avings, descriptive of more than 
three thousand varieties of choice Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Gladiolus Lillies, &e., &e., also full 
directions for culture, Sent free on receipt of two 
3-cent stamps. Address, 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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MARKET ;: 


GARDEN 


AND 


FLOWER 
SEEDS 
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EALTH LIFT. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATICUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES. 








Offercu, 4 ie 





Our New Cote 


with prices for Spring of 1375, 
is now at the disposal of all who 
wish for it, and will be sent 


Past Free on Application. 
It contains lists of the choicest 
varicties, carefully grown from 
best of stock, specially suited 
for the most select Market Gar- 

en and Hot-Bed use; Farms, 
.rivate Gardens and Green- 
houses. Address, 
ichlegel, Everett & Co., 
.6 8. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





| Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 





TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York. 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
Price by mail, 00 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 


Suly DANSVILLE, vy, 


Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,.co!a 
Sib 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre olinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traip- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annuallv. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec« 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 
ly Jan. 3 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
4 few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


tw Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skili and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M, to 4 P. M., Weeneaage 
and Saturdays excepted. —ly 








The publication of a new edition of 
Mrs. Clemmer Ames’s “HIS TWO 
WIVES,” ($1.75), enables the publishers 
to collect a few of the many opinions pass- 
sed upon it. 


“1 have paid to it the tribute of some honest tears.’ 
—L.C.M.in New York Tribune. 

“The novel is deeply interesting.” — Boston Journal. 

“One of the best of the year.”"— Boston Traveller. 

“A novel of much power and truth.”’—Springfield 
Republican. 

“The tale is a touching one with real pathos in it.” 
—The Golden Age. 

“It is well told, and bangs away right and left as 
though there was an intention of hurting somebody.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 

There is much more fascination in this novel than 
in the average romances of the day.”"—Chicago Jour- 


nal, 
PUBLISHED BY 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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Woman's Journal. 


“Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Feb. 13, 1875. 





We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


niien 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


- 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 

° 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the , 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


ontine 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
eubscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
she paper will be their receipt. 


° 
To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 


with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil-| SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN WEST NEWTON. 


cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market | 
price is $60. | 


AGENTS WANTED. 











Agents are wanted to canvass for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

In these dull times, when so many people 
are out of employment, the Woman’s Jovur- 
NAL furnishes an opening which may be made 
areal value to the right persons, who have 
ability and energy as canvassers. 

We need agents in every city and town, to 
get subscribers and advertisements for this 
paper. We make liberal terms, and could 
keep a dozen agents in the field if they come 
to us well recommended. Address with re- 
turn stamp, P. O. Box 3638, Boston. 





NEW CONTRIBUTORS. 


As an added interest to the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL for this year, we have secured occasion- 
al articles from Louisa M. Aucort, Exiza- 
BetH Stuart Puevers, Mrs. Jane G. Swiss. 
HELM, and Mrs. Frances D. Gace. 

LOOK TO YOUR REPRESENTATIVES. 


The time is near at hand when the Legisla- 
ture of this State will take action on the ques- 
tion, whether men shall continue to rule wo- 
men without their consent. 

We could, without doubt, secure a much 
larger vote, if those who believe in Suffrage 
for Woman would unite in a letter to their 
Representative and Senator, expressive of 
their own opinion and desire in the matter. 

Such a letter, short, clear and forcible, would 
yo far to influence the vote of legislators who 
are not quite decided, and to strengthen those 
who are. It should be written at once, that 
we may have the benefit of every possible 
helping influence. 

For a quarter of a century the women of 
this Commonwealth have petitioned for the 
right to help make the laws which they must 
obey. Very often they have simply received 
“leave to withdraw,” or ‘‘inexpedient to legis- 
late.”’ But these have been followed by ameli- 
orations in the statutes, as if in apology for 
withholding our rights. 

Thrice we have had a bill reported for an 
amendment to the Constitution so that Woman 
may vote. But each time it has been defeat- 
ed. 

So again this winter, the petitioners ask for 
an amendment, and fora law also to enable 
women to vote in municipal elections, as the 
women of England do. 

Both these measures should be carried this 
winter, first on the ground of their absolute 
justice, and second that Massachusetts may be 
saved the historic discredit of joining in the 
Centennial celebration while her law-makers 
continue to exercise over all women the same 
hard power, but worse and more minute in its 
application, as that which the government of 
Great Britain exercised over the colonists a 
hundred years ago. 

Let Representatives and Senators, then, be 
admonished and encouraged by letters from 
their constituents, so that we may secure jus- 
tice, and the State save its historic credit. 


L. 8. 





THE LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 





The Joint Committee on Woman Suffrage 


Woman Suffrage movement is growing stale 


Hall of Newton, last Monday evening. Out- 





gave a public hearing to the petitioners for ; wisest women, do not want Suffrage, will not 


Woman Suffrage, in Representatives’ Hall, 
last Wednesday, at 10 a. M. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the weath- 
er, the hall and galleries were crowded with 
an intelligent audience of men and women, 
who faced a temperature of several de- 
grees below zero, to reach the State House, 
and evinced a lively interest in the question. 
Among them were many members of the Leg- 


islature, who gave close attention to the argu- | 


ments. 

Soon after 10 4. mM. the meeting was called 
to order by Hon. E. D. Winslow, of Middle- 
sex, Chairman of the Senate Committee, who 
stated the object of the hearing, and suggest- 
ed a limitation of the speakers to twenty min- 
utes each, in order to enable as many as pos- 
sible to be heard. Addresses were made suc- 
cessively by Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Ednah 
Il). Cheney, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Rey. 
George H. Vibbert, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, M. 
Almy Aldrich, and William Lloyd Garrison, 


who made an admirable speech in conclusion. | 


We have seldom heard a subject more ably 
and thoroughly discussed than it was on this 
occasion, and we cannot but hope that this 
hearing may have decisive weight upon the 





| 


| minds of those members of the Committee 


who need enlightenment, if such there be. 
During the proceedings a note was handed 
to the Chairman, asking for a hearing against 
the petitioners, from one of the ladies who in 
times past have come to the State House to re- | 
monstrate against being allowed to express | 
their political opinions at the polls. As no 
remonstrances have been offered in the Legis- 
lature, the Committee were of course unable 
to recognize Mrs. Lydia Warner, but signi- 
fied their willingness to entertain any remon- 
strances that might come legally before them, 
provided they were made without delay. 
Next week we will endeavor to lay before our 
readers a synopsis of the arguments of the 
speakers. H. B. B. 


If anybody is under the impression that the | 


and dying out in Massachusetts, he would 
have opened his eyes at the sight of the City 


side were ice and snow and darkness. Inside 
all was light and interest and animation. 
Twelve hundred people were packed, like 
herrings in a box, to hear the irrepressible 
“Woman Question” discussed, under the au- 
spices of the Newton Lyceum. 

At half past seven Mr. Sheldon, the efficient 
President of this popular debating society, 
called the meeting to order, and introduced 
Mr. Vandezee, who made an argument against 
Woman’s undertaking to do anything in which 
she could not hope to equal or excel men, 
among which impracticable undertakings he 
enumerated Greek and Latin and the higher 
mathematics, also political controversy. The 
speaker weakened his position logically but 
improved it morally by expressing his entire 
approval of a law which would give Suffrage 
to women who own property to the amount of 
$1000 and pay a direct tax. So far he would 
go, asa democrat who respects the ancient 
maxim that ‘taxation and representation are 
inseparable,’? and who desires the supremacy 
of intelligence. 

Miss Eastman made a strong extempore 
summary of the disabilities,legal, social, indus- 
trial and pecuniary, which women suffer in 
consequence of their political disfranchise- 
ment. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Drew opposed Woman Suf- 
frage on the ground that Suffrage pre-sup- 
posed the possession of reasoning powers, 
while women, who live altogether in the realm 
of sentiment and imagination, are not reason- 
ing beings. He justified the smaller compen- 
sation of women, as being perfectly natural 
and proper, and incapable of remedy by legis- 
lation. He quoted largely from Paul and 
Timothy, and created great merriment by as- 
serting that, if the devil had made his propo- 
sition to Adam, it would have been carefully 
considered, and rejected next day, as inexpe- 
dient. 

Lucy Stone thought that Greek and Latin 
were studies peculiarly necessary for women, 
in order to show them the real meaning of 
Paul and Timothy, in the passages so unfairly 
translated by men. She showed forcibly the 
injustice to which women were subjected, and 
demanded equal rights as a measure of politi- 

aul justice. 

Hon. E. D. Winslow suggested that the rea- 
son the devil assailed Eve, instead of Adam, 
must have been because he knew that it was 
necessary to carry the citadel, and that in se- 
curing Eve he was sure to capture Adam af- 
terwards. He pronounced Woman Suffrage 
a question so self-evident in its moral claim 
that he knew no other ground on which Wo- 
man could be excluded except the one taken 
by Mr. Drew, who denied that women were 
rational beings. 

Mr. Haskell protested against the unfair- 
ness of the advocates of Woman Suffrage in 
connecting questions of work and wages with 
the ballot. Demand and supply alone regu- 
late the compensation of labor. The real 
objection to Woman Suffrage is that nine- 
tenths of all women, and these the best and 


exercise it, and protest against its exercise by 
other women. 

Mr. Blackwell enquired how Mr. Haskell 
knew that women did not want and would not 
exercise Suffrage? No one could know this, 
until the barrier was removed. The wishes 
of every class is best ascertained by its lead- 
ers, and the leading women of the country 
are to-day almost a unit for Suffrage. It is 
true that demand and supply regulate wages. 
But it is also true that the freedom to learn 
skilled industry must precede its exercise, that 
the labor of women was in excess only be- 
cause their labor was unskilled, and that this 
want of skill was largely due to the exclusive- 
ness of the trades-unions of mechanics, and 
the prejudices of mercantile and professional 
men. Create a public opinion in favor of Wo- 
man’s equality, and all avenues would soon 
be opened. Suffrage was the guarantee of 
equality, and would thus directly help every 





woman toa fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work. 

The tiscussion did not close until ten o’clock, 
and the audience would have gladly contin- 
ued it untila later hour. It is evident that 
Woman: Suffrage is a live issue in the intelli- 
gent city of Newton. H. B. B. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 


Epirors Woman's JouRNAL:—A correspon- 
dent in California asks to be informed, through 


| the medium of your paper, of the reasuns for | , 
| surmountable obstacle to the proscribed em- 


giving up the Horticultural School for Girls, 
at Newton, Mass. 

The founders of the school opened it to prove 
whether there was any general demand among 
young women for such training. It was w ell 
known that a few desired it, but whether there 
were enough so disposed, to warrant the neces- 
sary outlay of money was still a question. 
And it could alse only be known by actual ex. 
periment whether there would be a place for 
women in that branch of industry, if they 
were trained for it. It was proved that, to a 
limited extent, at least, these questions were 
to be affirmatively answered. Women enter- 
ed the school, pursued the studies required, did 
the work of the garden and hot-houses, and 
left, fitted to continue it. A charming little 
green-house in Brookline, Mass., owned and 
conducted by a woman, is a daily proof of the 
success of the school. 

But to carry on such an establishment, with 
proper teachers, grounds and facilities, is very 
expensive; and just as the public had begun 
to.look with favor on the experiment, Harvard 
College opened the Bussey Institute to women 
as wellas tomen. Of course everything need- 
ful to a thorough training was there to be 
found. ‘There were teachers skilled in every 
branch of the subject, and ample grounds, and 
every possible appliance. This being the case 
the directors of the Newton School did not 
feel justified in asking continued subscrip- 
tions, when, at the best, they obviously could 
not do as well for pupils as Harvard College 
could; and the School ended with the satis- 
factory result of having led the way to the 
largest opportunities. It is true that there is, 
at present, no home for women at the Bussey 
farm. And, in that respect, it does not offer 
the advantages that the Newton School af- 
forded. But all needful conveniences for stu- 
dents must sooner or later be furnished. The 
trustees of the Newton School still holda small 
fund, the income of which is to be used for 
horticulture, and 
From time to 


women wishing to study 
needing pecuniary assistance. 
time, since the school closed, women have 
availed themselves of this. Mr. Edward W. 
Hooper, of Boston, is treasurer of the fund. 
Boston, Mass. A. W. M. 
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WAIT NO LONGER. 


Eprrors Woman’s Journat.—I write to 
make the suggestion that the women wait no 
longer, but proceed at once to establish Wo- 
man Sutfrage. 

True, they will not be permitted to cast their 
votes with the privileged sex; but let them 
organize on the same plan; select their can- 
didates, print their tickets, secure polling 
places and deposit their votes. 

Do I hear you say ‘cui bono?” inasmuch as 
the votes will not be recognized as legal? I 
answer: 

1. Woman Suffrage, that frightful spectre 
which has paled so many manly faces, would 
not, in this inoffensive way, arouse opposition, 
though it might provoke a smile. 

2. Once entrenched as ‘tun fait accompli,’* but 
a short step would remain to its legislation. 

3. Woman's capacity to judge and act po- 
litically being demonstrated, the party most 
likely to secure her help would demand her 
enfranchisement. 

What do you say to the proposition? 

You have heard of our Local Option elec- 
tion. We carried it solely by the introduc- 
tion of Woman’s presence, influence, and tact. 
Although the courts, under the strong pres- 
sure of the Liquor Dealers’ Association, have 
declared the law unconstitutional, no judicial 
dodges or tricks can turn back the tide which 
set in on that day for Temperance and Wo- 
man Suffrage. Yours for a government by 
the people. M. P. Benton, 

Oakland, California. 

We heartily approve of the object, but do 
not approve the plan, of our California friend, 
because such imitative voting would not 
amount to anything. Nobody ever hit a mark 
by firing a blank cartridge. 
the mere putting of a paper in a box; itis the 
authoritative expression of a political prefer- 
ence. 

But there /s a way in which women can take 
the Suffrage, anditisthis. Organize the men 





Voting is not 


Woman Suffrage into a Woman Suffrage Club, 
for the purpose of electing Suffragists to the 
Legislature and of defeating all candidates 
who oppose the Equal Rights of women. Calla 
Woman Suffrage caucus, just before election. 
If either party has nominated a Suffragist, 
make him your candidate; if not, put up can- 
didates of your own. Print your tickets, go 
to the polls, and ask every voter to vote for it. 
By doing this, women will show men that 
they are in earnest and mean business. They 
willat once become influential in politics, and 
will actually exercise direct political power. 
H. B. B, 


_— 


DR. VAN DE WALKER ON SEX. 


Eprrors Woman’s Joursat:—The Popular 
Science Monthly is largely devoting itself to the 
suppression of that rebellion, through which 
women hope to regain their natural right to 
use whatever talents the Creator may have be- 
stowed upon them, each as her own conscience 
and judgment may dictate, and as she may find 
opportunity, without infringing on the rights 
of others. ‘To this end it gave us, last sum- 
mer, a long argument, from the pen of Go!d- 
win Smith, to prove that women may not take 





furnishes a paper, by Dr. Van de Walker, as- | 


| suming that they are incapacitated for pro- | 





what occasion is there for so much effort to 





and women of your locality who believe in | 


| 





fessional pursuits. In both cases it is the re- | 
productive faculty which is held to be an in- 


ployments, and both writers follow the lead 
of popular prejudice and theological dogma- 
tism; but we need not forget that prejudice, 
theology and science joined in condemning 
the project of Columbus, when he set out to 


find a new world. 
Science told him that. if he sailed far west 
he would be going down, and never would be 


able to sail up again; but science was mista- 


| ken, as it now is, when it props prejudice and 
| theology in the assumption, that, fora woman 


to spread sail, and steer for political or profes- 
sional life is to go down into a watery abyss 
Experience 


from which she never can arise. 
will yet demonstrate that the world is moral- 
ly, as well as physically, round, and that the 
political arena and professional life are no 
nearer the center than the domestic circle, 
molded by women’s influence. But the last 
scientific demonstrator of womanly incapaci- 
ty does not deal in morals. He plants his ar- 
guments on physics alone, and says, 

‘We have been studying Woman, in her 
relation to the subject of this paper, as a sex- 
ual being.”’ 

Just so! but would he be kind enough to 
designate the time and place in which he, or 
any other man, ever studied her in any other 
way? He says: 

“The penalty of sex is an episode in man’s 
life. The tribute to his sex once paid, he is 
practically unsexed, and the trained, intel- 
lectual man moves among women and men 
with scarcely more than a consciousness of his 


reproductive faculty.” 

This certainly ought to be true; but, if it 
is, why do we not, by some accident, find a 
trained intellectual man, who can speak three 
sentences, in sermon or lecture, or in a para- 
graph for paper or magazine, on the Woman 
question, without doing as Dr. Van de Walk- 
er has done; i. e., ‘study woman as a sexual 
being,” and as nothing else? 

How is it possible that men can ever be un- | 
conscious of sex, in themselves, and never in | 
women? What is it which impels every man 
who opens his mouth or uses his pen about 
women, to plunge into sexuality, and paddle 
round and round in it, until not one woman 
in fifty can hear or read his thoughts without 
fecling the hot blood mounting to her brow? 
Why is it that sex is the basis of every argu- 
ment by men, against Woman’s equal right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
And what has oceasioned this protracted mas- 





culine shiver lest ‘‘women unsex themselves,” 
if men are ‘‘practically unsexed”’ for so large a 
part of their time? 
knowledge, or assumed knowledge, that ‘*mar- 
riage is a prime necessity to Woman’s normal, 
physical and intellectual life?”’ 

Hle says he learned it from ‘‘the positive 


Whence came this writer’s 


evidence of medical men and others.’? Of 
what others? Of other men who, like his med- 
ical witnesses, are “practically unsexed,” ex- 
cept at rare episodes in their lives? If so, 
how did they find out? Are they clairvoy- 
ant? But granting that the statement is true, 


enforce ‘ta prime necessity.’’ If marriage is | 


necessary to women they ought to know it, | 


|} and why should this learned scientist waste | 


his precious time in convincing them of the 
fact? But then, again, how is a woman to | 
know anything about herself before the doc- 
tor tells her? Now that he has spoken we 
trust that every woman will take notice, and 
set about hunting up a husband as fast as pos- | 
sible. She may not know that she wants one, | 
but it is the very latest prescription, necessa- 
ry to her health, and she had better put on her 
rubbers, and run to the nearest apothecary 
shop, where they probably keep husbands 
done up in packages, ready to hand out. 

If auy woman is not fully awakened to the 
necessities of the case, let her know that “an 


enlarged field of observation convinces one 
(Dr. Van de Walker) that the profession has 
not in any wise exaggerated the influence of 
marriage on women, and that its dangers are 
infinitesimal as compared with those of celiba- 
cy.’ Of what a disinterested class of gentle- 
men must the profession be composed! Un- 
sexed themselves, yet so keenly alive to the 
sexual necessities of others, and so indefatiga- 
ble in their efforts to awaken the sufferers to 
a sense of their danger, to an understanding 
of their own hearts! 





Seriously, has any one discerned on the part 
of women generally, any indisposition to mar- 
ry. when sought by men whom they can love? 
If not, why this scientific effort to intensify a 
passion which might safely be entrusted to the 
stimulation of the literature with which girls 
are already so well supplied? Does the Sei- 
entific Monthly really think that sexuality, in 
either men or women, requires specific cul- 
ture, or does it aim to teach women to seek 
marriage as a source of sensual gratification? 
Does it intend to exalt the animal in women, 
and to furnish apologies for those who be- 
come the victims of lust, their own or that of 
others? Has “the profession” authorized Dr. 
Van de Walker to quote it as the propagator | 
and indorser of lust, and as bringing marriage | 
down to the level of sexual intercourse as a | 





any active part in state affairs; and now it | sanitary prescription? | 


It is probable there is not any snch intention, 
but the tendency is quite in this direction. 
This article is an addition to the cumulative 
evidence that, with all the professions men 
make of devotion to women, they are under 
the common law which impels every creature 
to take care of itself, first. Women, of later 
years, have shown so much determination in 
crowding themselves into the profession, that 
some male doctors are rushing to the defense 
of their ancient monopoly. and with a large 
display of quaker guns are trying to hold the 
invading army in check. 
out of ‘the profession,” 


It is to keep women 
that the professors 
inform her that the chances are infinitely 
against her “in professional life,’ that “‘from 
the age of fifteen to that of forty-five her life 
is crowded with startling, physiological acts, 
ovation, lmpregnation, conception, gestation, 
parturition, lactation, and the menopause.” 
He does not tell us why these acts are start- 
ling, and seems to overlook the fact that the 
female organism was constructed with special 
adaptation for their performance, that only 
two of them appeal to the mental conscious- 
ness,and this for short periods of time,while the 
others belong to the involuntary processes of 
life, and are no more startling to a healthy wo- 
man than digestion and circulation. The sex- 
ual consciousness, in woman, without exter- 
nal aids, occurs at long intervals, and during 
the extended periods of gestation and lactation 
every reminder of sex is unnatural and repug- 
nant, hence the persistency with which men 
thrust the subject upon her attention, hence 
their nervous tremor lest she be unsexed. 
Hence the preaching and lecturing and writ- 
ing, to force upon her conscience a belief that 
her nature is at fault; hence the inability of 
religion and science to consider her as any- 
thing but a ‘‘sexual being.” 

This predisposition of the men of to-day 
to hold women to the sexual idea, by words, 
is but another phase of the impulse which led 
our savage forefathers to knock their chosen 
mates down with clubs, and drag them to 
their dens to become the partners of their af- 
fections. The entire assumption that sex is 
more to woman than to man, is false, and is 
proved to b¢ so by history and analogy. In 
all creatures the preponderance of sexual pas- 
sion is with the male, and in many species he 
is endowed with superior strength, especial 
powers of locomotion, and prehensile organs, 
that he may pursue her, and compel her ac- 
ceptance of his caresses. William of Norman- 
dy won his wife by knocking her down on the 
street and beating her soundly, showing that 
the original mode of courtship had not been 
Forcible abduction of 
women was considered a gallant achievement, 
Tennyson boasts 
the stronger passions of men, as something of 
which to be proud. The practice of polyga- 
my, in all ages and uations, and the general 
acquiescence of women in that state of socie- 
ty, proves that sex is more to a man than toa 
It certainly demands more of his 
thought and attention. 

Dr. Van de Walker’s assumption that un- 
used organs are subject to disease on account 


wholly abandoned. 


in Ireland, one century ago. 


woman. 


of this want of use, is not sustained by facts. 
The organs of lactation are perfect in the 


| masculine organization, as in the feminine, 


yet how seldom are they called into active use. 
And yet who hears of any disease on this ac- 
count? 

Altogether this scientific attempt to frighten 
women into marriage, and out of profession- 
al life, is rather a lame affair. If sex disquai- 
ities women for the professions, they will find 


| it out; but, like any other scientific assertion, 


this must be proved by experiments, and when 
we know that professional work and large pay 
are more injurious than household drudgery, 
or garden and field labor without any remu- 
neration, we shall begin to appreciate the zeal 
which seeks to protect Woman from the for- 
mer, and is quite content to let her toil on in 
these other fields of human effort. We have 
never heard of any doctor‘or scientist pro- 
testing against a woman’s washing all day, 
oragainst her working in a harvest field, under 
any circumstances; but attending to any pro- 
fessional pursuit—how unhealthy ! 
Jane Grey SwissHeLM. 
— 


PROGRESS EVERYWHERE. 


Epirors JourNaL:—If I had yielded to the 
“moving of the spirit’? and written you as of- 
ten as Ihave been impressed to do so, during 
my pilgrimage in the West through the past 
year, I should have crowded your columns 
every week or added to the waste papers of 
your scrap-basket in profusion, so much has 
been revealed to my sense that seemed of in- 
terest to all humanity. 

The spirit was ever willing, but the flesh was 
weak, and the palsied hands so often begged 
for rest that almost twelve moons have waxed 
and waned since I have reminded your read- 
ers that I still live and move and have my be- 
ing, and still believe in the right of Woman to 
her own individuality. Still I am pleading, 
with what strength is left me, that justice may 
be meted out to all, without regard to sex, 
race or color. This will bring, in time, the 
truest harmony and happiness to all peoples. 

What a great world, this world of the Unit- 
ed States has come to be! From New York 
to Southern Illinois, leaping over States in 4 
night without lifting one’s head from 4 pil- 


—_— 
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Peer 
ow, tarrying to rest with a child in Southern 
Illinois, drawing around one’s knees the grand- 
children who must soon be men and women. 
On to St. Louis, to stand among its wonders 
and improvements, and look back to the years, 
‘so near and yet so far,” 
hills and vales wore the weary blight of man’s 


inhumanity to man, but now starting up in 
their giant strength and teaching the lesson , 


of Liberty to all whose eyes are not blinded by 
prejudice and whose hearts are not deadened 
by selfishness. 

St. Louis, the grand central city, strong and 
beautiful, enlarging her borders, and wooing 
to her embrace all nations of the earth, with 
room, and welcome, and plenty that maketh 
the heart glad! 

Here I found the little ones that I lost thirty 
years ago, playing the role of fathers, mothers 
and housekeepers, as in olden time. 

From St. Louis to Iowa, North and South, 
tarrying by the way, looking into the hearts 
and homes of loved ones and acquaintances, 
marking at every point the progress of twen- 
ty-one years, since when as a lecturer I ven- 
tured into these new towns and villages speak- 
ing of ‘Temperance, Education and Woman's 
Rights. Little hamlets have become cities 
since that day. When the summer breezes 
had ‘‘soughed”’ their last, and the prairies had 
put on their sombre brown and covered them- 
selves with a snowy mantle, when, ice-bound, 
the Father of Waters lay in rigid chains, and 
icicles fringed the mountains, the railroad car 
gathered me up and bore me to the land of 
flowers and sunshine, where another child, 
whose silver hairs tell of long years of separa- 
tion, welcomed me to his home. 

Three days from the grim presence of win- 
ter to blossoming roses and scented violets, 
to the chatter of the oriole and varied duet of 
the mocking birds. Need I exclaim, ‘*How 
beautiful!” 

Why have I told all this of my travel and 
whereabouts? Only to say to you words of 
hope and cheer, Everywhere there is pro- 
gress, East, West, North and South. Every- 
where women are thinking and acting; every- 
where young girls are saying, “I must have 
education,” ‘I must have independence and 
freedom to act.’’ Everywhere old barriers of 
custom are giving way and new efforts are be- 
ing crowned with success. 
tracts followers and admirers. 

One thing particularly calls out my admira- 
tion. The resolute determination of women, 
particularly of young women, to use their fac- 
ulties in usefuland untried ways. Not asking 
the question, ‘Is it necessary?’’ but ‘‘Is it 
right?” 
tolive an idle, dependent life,even if my father, 
brother, or uncle is able to support me? even 
if I have houses and lands, bonds and bank 
stock? Iam less a woman if I do not add to 
the general stock of industries and make the 
world better for my having lived!’? Even in 
this sunny land, in which the newspapers will 


And success at- 


And, ‘*Would it not be wrong for me 


tell you there is only anarchy and confusion, 
whose political dishonesty and greed are mak- 
ing evil, the people are growing the while. 
The white people learning lessons of wisdom 
from bitter experience, and the freedmen from 
necessities of their new condition. Give a 
man or woman the right and opportunity to 
earn a dollar and to use it as it pleases them, 
putting a need behind and an inducement be- 
fore, and the dollar will be earned in most 
cases. Though steps upward be slow they 
will be sure. 

A twelve years’ absence reveals to me de- 
cided progress on the side of the freedmen. 
Schools are still kept up, and though not 
enough for all, they are spreading their in- 
fluence. The teachers assure me that the in- 
terest does not flag. One said to me in Iowa, the 
other day, “I fear, after all, we have paid too 
heavy a price for emancipation.”’ The price 
was heavy, but the treasure gained is valuable 
beyond all price, especially to the whites. 
Everyone of them is more a man to-day than 
when he held the slave-owner’s whip in his 
hand. 

Icannot but recall the beautiful lines of 
Luella Clark, written in war time. I hope I 
do not misquote them: 

“In the building of the nations, 
Now and then a stone will fall, 
Crushing out a half a million, 
But the rest will build the wall. 
“Who will ask, in after ages, 
*Mid the joy of passing years, 
How we laid our block securely 
In cement of blood and tears?’ 

The Rhetts, the Barnwells and Stuarts earn 
their own bread to-day, and Aunt Nancy and 
Uncle Ned own themselves and their homes, 
and send their children to school. Both are 
gainers, Frances D, Gace. 

Beaufort, S.C. 

ioe — 2 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


Epirors Woman's Journat:—On the 26th 
of January last, the Prohibition party of Con- 
necticut met in convention at Middletown, to 
nominate a State ticket and take such action 
as should help the cause they are laboring to 
promote. Five or six hundred persons were 
present, representatives from all parts of the 
State. A sharp discussion arose ona resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Sheldon, of New Haven, 
in the following words: 

Resolved, That we send cordial greeting to 
a women of Ohio and other States, who have, 
‘he past year, so wisely and so well used the 


when its beautiful | 


destruction of intemperance, and declare that 
the women of Connecticut ought to emulate 
their spirit, and have power to enforce those 
righteous prayers by the ballot in their own 
hands. 


This, of coure, did not even commend the 
example of the women of Ohio to the women 
of Connecticut—only the deeply earnest, reli- 
gious spirit in which they had done their work, 
not on the liquor traffic but on intemperance, 
which all parties and persons deplore. It ask- 
| ed no support by the ballot from the Prohibi- 
| tion party for Woman Suffrage in general or 
| in particular. It merely said in effect that 
| those who had faithfully used a few things 
| should be made rulers over many—ought to 
have more power to use for the same purpose. 

To understand the situation it ought to be 
stated that ‘The National Prohibitory Party” 
in 1872 


Resolved, **That the right of Suffrage rests 


former social condition, sex or nationality, 
but inheres in the nature of man.” 

This platform, of which this is part of a 
plank, has been adopted by the Prohibitory 
party of Connecticut more than once. 

Mr. Sheldon’s resolution could probably 
have been pressed through the Convention if 
it had been thought advisable; but the distress 
of some prominent persons was too great, in 
view of the proposed action, and it was laid 
upon the table to be discussed at the tea-table, 
by all the women, at least, who were present. 
The wisdom of this was manifest immediately 
on the adjonrnment, for the discussion was re- 
newed with very decisive vigor, wherever 
two or three women were gathered together. 

Rey. FE. B. Hillard of Plymouth, Conn., a 
true friend of Prohibition and a wise advocate 
of Suffrage for women, spoke warmly and elo- 
quently in its favor. He offered a separate 
resolution, affirming, in direct terms, that on 
the question of license or Prohibition the fe- 
male citizens of the State were too deeply in- 
terested not to havea right to vote. 

This was not pressed to a vote. But out of 
all the proceedings substantial progress was 
made for the cause of Equal Rights. It was 
a sort of Bunker Hill fight. s. 

New Haven, Conn, 


Seine wcaneeimammmnian 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Dr. Jousx Stowe, long a prominent physician 
of Lawrence, died in that city, last week, aged 
fifty-four, after a week’s illness of typhoid 
pneumonia. He was bornin Charlton, Mass., 
in 1821, and there resided until he was about 
twenty-one years of age, during which time 
he was pursuing his studies. He then went 
to Worcester, and thence to Lowell, studying 
medicine in both places, and in 1855 removed 
to Lawrence, where he began practice. He 
was a prominent member of the Eclectic School 
of Medicine, a past President of the Massa 
chusetts Eclectic Medical Society, a member of 
the National Eclectic Medical Society, and last 
year he was a delegate to the National Con- 
vention from Massachusetts, held in New 
York. In the Masonic fraternity he was an 
active and leading member, and had taken 
the highest degree of the Order which can be 
conferred in this country. Dr. Stowe wasa 
prominent member and leading spirit in the 
Universalist Church and society, and was evy- 
er relied upon for advice and counsel in all 
undertakings connected with that body. For 
many years he had held the office of Coroner 
for Essex County. In 1864, he was a member 
of the City Council of Lawrence, representing 
Ward IIL. in the Common Council; he had 
also served on the Board of School Committee. 
Dr. Stowe leaves a wife and brothers and sis- 
ters in Lawrence. The funeral services oc- 
curred Sunday afternoon, under the direction 
of the Masonic fraternity. 

By no class outside of the circle of Dr. 
Stowe’s own relatives and personal friends 
will his death be so profoundly regretted as 
by the friends of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts. He has been for years a most ear- 
nest and consistent advocate of Equal Rights 
for women. When, in 1872, the Republican 
State Convention endorsed Woman Suffrage, 
Dr. Stowe accepted the pledge as sincere, and 
hung out from his residence across the main 
street of Lawrence, a beautiful banner. on 
which was inscribed the words “Grant, Wil- 
son,and Woman Suffrage.’’ Every Republican 
procession which passed through Lawrence, 
passed under that flag, and cheered it as they 
passed. How different the present condition 
of that party would have been if such men as 
Dr. Stowe had been selected as its leaders! 

H. B. B. 
ra — 
KINDERGARTEN IN IOWA. 

In one of the late numbers of the JournatI 
read an extract from the lecture of Carl 
Schurz on Compulsory Education, much of 
which I endorse most heartily. His remarks on 
Kindergarten schools called to my mind an ef- 
fort that is being made in that direction in 
Keokuk, Lowa, by Mrs. Pollard, known widely 
as the poet ‘Kate Harrington.” 

Mrs. Pollard seems eminently calculated for 
the work she has so cheerfully undertaken. 
There is no dull routine under her rule. The 
little ones are made happy. There is thought 
in every action, and the chase after an idea 
seems as animated and as full of mirth asa 
game of blind-man’s-buff. When the idea is 
caught, it will be held fast, you may be sure. 





It would be provocative of hearty laughter to 


upon no mere circumstance of color, race, | jan ambassador at Constantinople, has be- | 





| 


| power of prayer and personal appeal for the | see three and four-year-olds playing grammar, 


' 
| verbs chasing nouns, conjunctions joining 


| hands with sentences, pronouns stepping to 
the front, or interjections demurely taking 
their places. 

I have visited no schoolroom where the hap- 
piness of the children, as well as their improv- 
ment, is more likely to be secured. 

Mrs. Pollard’s long experience as a teach- 


er, and her subsequent experience as a mothe | 


er, united with her imaginative temperament, 
brilliant wit and sparkling vivacity, ought to 
ensure her all desired success. 


Pr. DG, 
Neokuk, Towa, 





| NOTES AND NEWS. 

| . 

Mrs. Pratt, of San Francisco, applies for a 
| divorce with a modest alimony of $1,000,000. 


The daughter of Baron Werder, the Ger- 


come a convert to Roman Catholicism. 

A convention of delegates from each Wo- 
man’s Temperance Organization in Vermont 
is called to meet at Montpelier on the 17th. 

The average pay of male teachers in Colo 
rado is $62 per month. Female teachers re- 
ceive $51. Thus it costs a teacher in Colora- 
do $11 per month to be a woman. 

Lady Chantry’s death makes available for 
the encouragement of British fine art in paint- 
ing and sculpture, nearly $500,000, of which 
$1500 a year will go to the Royal Academy. 

The women of Guanajuato have issued a 
protest against the expulsion of the Sisters of 
Charity from Mexico, bitterly denouncing the 
Government for the act, and reproaching the 
men who support it. Would the Boston Pilot 


of Mexico? 

A California man beat his wife, was fined 
$90, and then sold her silk dress to pay the 
fine. This is the average practical result of 
so-called *‘justice,” to wives who appeal to it 
for protection against brutal husbands. Fine 
and imprisonment for him mean hunger and 
starvation to her and her children, 


usual chivalrous dignity, on the question of 
Woman Suffrage in the following paragraph: 


its readers about the meaning of the I4th 
Amendment, which declares that ‘tall persons” 
born or naturalized in the United States are 
| citizens. 
and-by: it must be said some time— Women 


are not ** rsons,”? 


The coroner's jury in the case of Mary 
Reignolds, charged with murdering four chil- 
dren with narcotics at her baby-farming estab- 


sustaining the charge and asserting that both 
she and her husband are, by their natural dis- 
position and improper habits, unfit to have the 
care of children, while the appliances of their 
establishment are unsuitable, and should not 
be supported by humane people. 

At an examination in one of the public 
schools of Wheeling, West Virginia, a few 
days ago, a youngster was asked to name the 
different forms of government. ‘*Democra- 
cy and Hypocrisy,” “Under 
what form of government do we live?” asked 
the teacher. The boy hesitated a moment and 
then answered “‘Hypocrisy.”’ 
men are taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without consent, the boy is right. 


was the reply. 


So long as wo- 


Upon a performance of Richelieu by Law- 
rence Barrett in Mobile, the other day, the 
audience rose as one man and cheered at the 
words, ‘Take away the sword; States can be 
saved without them.” We are not told what 
they did when he came to this passage: 

*“*Richelieu—Remember my grand maxims. 
First employ all methods to conciliate.”’ 

Joseph—Failing these? 

Richelieu—‘* All means to crush.”’ 

The newspaper advertising agency of Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., New York, is the only es- 


ple by advertising in newspapers. ‘They evi- 
dently receive their reward, for we have it 
from a reliable source that advertising orders 
issued by them for their customers have ex- 
ceeded three thousand dollars a day since the 
commencement of the year, and this is not a 
very good year for advertising either. 


The annual calendar of the Michigan State 


that the total number of students this year is 
1191; last year1112. Michigan this year sends 
546; last year, 514. In the literary depart- 
ment this year, 476; last year, 484. In the 
medical this year, 370; lastyear, 314. In the 
law this year, 345; last year, 314. Of the 


partment, 48 in the medical, and 3 in the law. 
In the polytechnic school there are 146 stu- 
dents and 21 members of the faculty. 


The home for aged women at Worcester, 
founded by Dea. Ichabod Washburn, and ded- 
icated in September, 1873, as shown in its just 
submitted report, has been nursed by occa- 
sional contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals, and, under good management, now 
furnishes a comfortable Christian retreat for 
the aged. At the opening there was a family 
of nine inmates, and now there are sixteen, 
of whom four are over 80, seven over 75, and 





. * - | 
oppose the exercise of Suffrage by the women 


The Pilot has defined its position, with its | 
The Woman’s JourNAL is forever bothering | 


We may as well say it now as by- | 


lishment in Holliston, have returned a verdict | 


tablishment of the kind in the United States | 
which keeps itself persistently before the peo- | 


University at Ann Arbor, just issued, states | 


total, 120 are women: 69 in the literary de- | 
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} the oldest 87. 


' 


The health of the inmates has 
been remarkably good, and the institution 
promises to be a worthy monument to its found- 
er. 

The results of the late examination at the 
| Girls’ Normal College, of New York, were 

announced by President Hunter. The whole 
| number of girls examined was 1061, of whom 

all but 269 received the requisite 75 per cent; 
of this latter number 50 may pass on having 
over 70 per cent. The distribution is as fol- 
lows: fifth grade—total 179, passed 179, failed 
0; fourth grade—total 68, passed 51, failed 17; 
third grade—227, passed 181, failed 46; second 
grade—100, passed 54, failed 46; first grade— 
487, passed 327, failed 160. Miss Helena Frost 
was the honor girl of the whole school, having 
received an aggregate of 99 per cent. 


“The Association of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church for Works of Mercy” is one of 
the most useful though unostentatious of the 
charities of Boston. It undertakes the care 
of destitute children; offers a temporary home 
to half orphans; provides an asylum for aged, 
weak and helpless persons; and trains suita- 
ble persons for the work of nurses. It has 
purchased the estate so well-known as Brook 
Farm, in West Roxbury, Mass., comprising 
240 acres of land, and a number of spacious 
buildings. It is a fitting use for soil consecrat- 
ed by one of the noblest efforts ever made to 
realize a higher order of society. 


A singular old gentleman, Attwood by name, 
| died recently near Cheshunt, England. He 
} was about eighty years of age and a bachelor. 
| His favorite pastime had been the giving away 
| of anonymous checks of 35000 each. His 
| books show that he has given away $1,750,000 
| in that way; $225,000 during the last year of 
his life. He left more than a million pounds 
sterling, but no will. A $5000 note was found 
in his room like a bit of waste paper. The 
ladies of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association would be happy to make the ac- 
quaintance of many old gentlemen of similar 
| benevolent propensities. 


Wilbur F. Whitney of Ashburnham, Repre- 
| sentative in our General Court, is a self-made 
man. Born in Westminster, December 9, 1889, 
| he received a good common school education, 
studied at Wilbraham for two years, and in 
the fali of 1861 entered Dartmouth College; 
here he remained for two years, and then 
began the business of chair manufacturing, on 
a small scale. 





He has held a commission as 

| Justice of the Peace for nine years, and for 

| two years has been a member of the School 

| Committee. Mr. Whitney has always been a 
Sumner Republican, is a Prohibitionist and 
favors Woman Suffrage. 


We ask the special attention of our readers 
to a very suggestive article on the condition 
of ‘Women in Germany,” by Dr. Marie E. 
Zakrzewska of this city. It affords a strik- 
ing evidence of the necessity of the Woman 
Suffrage movement in order to create a public 


sentiment in favor of Equal Rights for wo- 


men, when we learn that in Europe the intro- 
duction of women into a wider range of in- 
dustrial avocations, has only intensified their 
marital subjection, and made their slavery 
more profitable to their masters. Be it our 
work to secure for women a public sentiment, 
here in America, which will secure to every 
woman the unrestricted enjoyment of the pro- 
ceeds of her labor. 


| 
‘‘My daughter keeps my farm accounts, sir, 
| and she is as systematic and particular as ever 
my son was, who kept them before he left 
home. I tell you it does girls (and he might 
| have added boys also) good to give them some 
responsibility, and set them to watching things 
| about the farm and household, They learn, 
I find, economy by it, and soon discover that 
their old father is not, necessarily, a crabbed 
old curmudgeon, because he does not loosen 
| his purse strings whenever they see something 
| they happen to fancy; for they discover the 
| real reason why the purse should not be open- 
ed.” So said a progressive farmer, a kind, 
appreciative and proud father, and a large- 
| hearted man on general principles. 





The trustees and directors of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind have submitted their reports. The pres- 
ent number of inmates is 182, an increase of 
six during the year. The general health has 
been good. The object of the institution is to 
be what a common school is to the ordinary 
children, and besides to give instruction in 
yocal and instrumental music. It aims at 
nothing which is merely ornamental, but at 
| training the pupils to consider work as their 
vocation. There have been taught and train- 
| ed in the institution 865, and graduated 535. 
Of these 470 are known to be alive, 230 of 
whom are earning a respectable livelihood and 
52 more are eking out their wants with what 
assistance their relatives or neighbors or the 
town may give them. 





Rev. L. W. Spring, in his discourse at the 
| funeral of Mr. Trask, ‘“‘the anti-tobacco apos- 
| tle,’ after a sketch of his good and true life, 
closed as follows: 
| He died at last gloriously. He had finished 
| his work. By reason of strength he had filled 
| out well nigh the four score years. His mind 
continued fresh and bright. The questions, 
| the speculations of this world, followed him 
| until he stepped across the line. He was read- 
| ing a scientific work when death came. The 


| 
| 


book dropped from his hands, and in afew see- 
onds it was all over. He was anxious to de- 
part and be with Christ. He askev! his friends 
to pray—not for recovery, but that (/d might 
take him home. No shadow reste on his 


mind. No anxious questioning shook ji< re- 
pose. The fear of death was utterly destroy- 


ied. The darksome grave was to him the 


brightest spot on earth. So he passed away 
in the happy expectation of a blessed immor- 
tality. 

Ex-Governor McComas lectured very accep- 
tably on ‘*The Enfranchisement of Woman,” 
before the Free Lecture Association of Fort 
Scott, Kansas, on the Ist inst. The lecturer 
holds to what is known as **The development 
theory of society.” According to this theory 
mankind is constantly not only progressing 
intellectually and morally, but steadily im- 
proving, and destined in the course of time to 
arrive ata state nearly akin to moral, intel- 
lectual and social perfection. The enfran- 
chisement of Woman is a thing not only right 
in itself, but it is demanded now, by this unre- 
pealable law of progress and development, 
which cannot be resisted, and must therefore, 
sooner or later, be obeyed. Mr. McComas is 
an old man, a student and a thinker. Many 
of his audience doubtless disagreed with his 
views, but they could not fail to be entertain- 
ed and instructed by his lecture, as it is the 
result of close observation, and much reading 
and reflection. 


« 

A case of true love has come to light in the 
Ohio State Penitentiary which has a romantic 
twinge to it. In May, 1878, Thomas Miles 
and Anna McFarland were sent to the prison 
from Licking County, for burglary, under the 
same sentence. Not long since, the woman 
asked a guard about Thomas, wanting to know 
how soon he would get out. On inquiry of 
her, it was learned that they were engaged to 
be married before coming to the prison, and 
that she was not really guilty of burglary, 
but pleaded guilty that she might be allowed 
to suffer with her lover. She told the guard 
that if Thomas was still true she would marry 
him when they got out. Thomas was inter- 
viewed, and he was still true to his Anna. 
The prison authorities were moved at the sit- 
uation and allowed them an interview, which 
is said to have been quite an effecting scene. 
Their terms expire on the same day. It has 
been arranged, at their request, to hold the 
marriage ceremony in the prison chapel on the 
day of their discharge, the chaplain officia- 
ting. The twain will start out with freedom 
again after two years’ confinement within the 
same walls, with but one interview in that 
time. It may be added that both have been 
exemplary prisoners. 


At the fifth Annual Meeting of the New York 
Young Ladies’ Christian Association, speeches 
were made by Dr. Adams, Whitelaw Reid, and 
other eminent gentlemen, but not a woman’s 
voice was heard. ‘The ‘*kmployment Com- 
mittee’? reported as follows: 

The real want of the American homes of 
the present day, and perhaps the one most 
universally acknowledged, is for competent 
domestic helpers. No young woman can be 
too well qualified, either by education or cul- 
ture, to find fitting employment in the care of 
infancy, nor are such talents lost in the per- 
formance of those other domestic duties which 
are essential in every household. If such la- 
bor can be dignified in the minds of those best 
fitted for these duties, the prevailing abhor- 
rence of ‘service’? will be overcome, and 
young women may find the protection and 
comforts of a home, while the faithful, con- 
scientious performance of such work will en- 
dear them to those whose cares are thereby 
lightened, and who will become in turn their 
truest and most sympathetic friends. May 
we not hope that our efforts in this practical 
way may be seconded by all who come in con- 
tact with dependent young women, that the 
popular prejudice against so-called ‘‘service”’ 
may be removed, and our homes yet be filled 
by willing young helpers, whose truest inter- 
ests shall thus become identical with our own. 

If the dependent young women had been in- 
vited to make any suggestions in their own 
behalf by these self-constituted advisers, they 
would have said: ‘‘Employers alone can re- 
move the popular prejudice against ‘service’ 
by treating the young women in their employ 
as they would wish their own daughters to be 
treated if the conditions were reversed.’’ So 
long as domestics are regarded as ‘‘servants,”’ 
our homes will never ‘be filled by willing 
young helpers,’ because their ‘truest inter- 
ests” can never become ‘‘identical with our 
own,”’ while social inequality exists. How 
many of these conservative gentlemen and la- 
dies will advise their own female relatives 
to go out to domestic service? How many 
of them treat their own domestics as the equals 
of the fashionable ladies with whom they as- 
sociate? So long as domestic service implies 
a stigma, American women are right in declin- 
ing it. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 
The very large ain of the Eureka Machine 


Twist is not a matter of surprise, for it proves exact- 
ly as represented every time. 7—I1t 





The Physicians of Healds’ Hygeian Home, 
Wilmington, Delaware, do not use any medicines in 
treating the sick. In four years [they have, by hy- 
gienic means, successfully treated nearly 500 patients 
from 35 States and Territories. 





Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar trou- 
bles, if suffered to progress, result in serious pulmo- 
nary affections, oftentimes incurable. “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” reach directly the seat of the 





disease, and give almost instant relief. 7—It 
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POETRY. 


“WHY SO HAPPY?” 


BY MAY 8. L. 





Ask the little roadside blossoma, 
Why they upward gaily spring; 
Ask the merry, swift-winged wild birds, 
Why their happy songs they sing. 
Ask the streamlet why it ripples, 
Ask the sky why it is blue, 
And if you hear their responses, 
I will say the same to you, 
For the same good Guardian spirit, 
Who hath formed the sweet wild flowers, 
Who hath bid the songsters warble 
All the sunny summer hours, 
Who hath taught the stream to murmur, 
Who the sky hath tinted bright, 
He hath filled my heart with gladness, 
He hath made it bound so light, 
He hath tuned my youthful spirit 
To breath forth a song of mirth, 
He hath bid me to be grateful 
For the lovely things of earth. 
He hath made me to be happy, 
Just as birds are made to fly, 
Just as flowers are made to blossom, 
But I cannot tell you “why.” 





THE PURITAN BLOSSOM. 
(Providence, 1640.) 
BY NELLY M. HUTCHINSON, 


Good Master Roger Williams saith 
I have a heavenly call: 

Methinks if Richard Wilde could know 

That Master Williams deemeth so, 
Then could I bear it all. 

Yea, though my mother, dearest soul, 
Now I am like to die, 

Doth labor with me day and night 

To set mine earthly cares aright, 
One care I must pass by. 

O bitter-sweeting day of spring! 
I shut my heavy eyes, 

And see again your gracious bloom, 

The mystery of your wildwood gloom, 
The glory of your skies. 

“Sweet Mistress Loveday, in thy prayers 

I pr’ythee give me part?” 

O goodly voice that haunts me so, 

O dear dark eyes, will ye not go 
From out my failing heart! 

*Tis many days that for mine end 
A-longing I have lain. 

My mother weeps and prayeth sore; 

The more she prays I hear the more 
That kindest voice again. 

Our godly guide doth give me hope 
That heaven accepteth me; 

Alas! I fain would joy in this, 

Yet etill one care forbids my bliss 
And dims eternity. 

I know not if he loveth me, 
Yet lives he in my heart; 

I can but turn me unto death— 

And prayer, remembering what he saith— 
Therein | give him part. 

Good Master Williams whispers soft, 
“She hath a heavenly eall!’’ 

Methinks if Richard Wilde could know 

That Master Williams deemeth so, 
Then could I bear it all. 

—Harper’s Magazine. 





For the Woman’s Journal, 
LATE IN LIFE. 


BY GRAY. 


I do believe you pull them off on purpose to 
have something to find fault about.” 

The front door goes together with a bang, 
and Susy is left alone; she tugs the inevita- 
ble baby up stairs, pulls out the shirts and 
had never been married. This, from two con- 
genial spirits who were to be all the world to 
each other; who planned to live on rose leaves 
and honey-dew through an endless succession 
of radiant mornings and summer twilights! 
Many similar scenes taught me, quite early in 
life, that it needed something more than affin- 
ity to keep the pot boiling; for life isn’t a 
poem, and it’s no use to try to make it one; 
we have just got to take it as it is and make 
the best of it, and it’s my opinion that the 
sooner we find that out the better it is for us. 

Well, as I said, I was contented and com- 
fortable with only the cat to bother; and how 
I came to marry Adoniram Jenkins is more 
than I can tell; I often turn it over in my 
mind and wonder whatever made me do it. 
Not that I am particularly sorry; no more 
sorry, I suppose, than I should have been if I 
hadn’t; for whichever road we take we are 
pretty sure to wish we had taken the other 
one. 

He was a bachelor (I don’t think I should 
have had a widower, for I know I never could 
have stood having a first wife forever brought 
up when things didn’t go right), and he had 
lived with his mother until she died, then he 
had a housekeeper; but I suppose it was sort 
of lonesome. 

I was walking home from the village one 
evening, where I had been to sell my crochet- 
ing, and a shower was coming up; I was walk- 
ing pretty fast, for fear I should get wet, 
when Adoniram Jenkins came along with his 
horse and wagon, and as he passed me he 
called out: 

“It’s going to rain Miss Rachel, won’t you 
get in and ride?” 

Of course I was glad of the chance, and 
climbed in as spry as I could; we were riding 
along quite jolly, when we met a number of 
boys and one of them exclaimed, ‘‘See there 
Bill, see them two turtle doves, will you.” 

I can tell you I was thunder struck fora 
minute, and felt like climbing out of the wag- 
on as fast as I climbed in, but the horse didn’t 
seem inclined to stop for any such maneuver. 
At last I looked at Adoniram, and he looked 
at me, and we both just burst out laughing; 
that eased the matter a good deal. 

“TI don’t believe in turtle doves, do you Miss 
Rachel?” 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘it’s a good many years 
since I believed in them, so long ago that I’ve 
almost forgotten it.” 

I was glad enough to get home, for I'd left 
all the windows open, and was afraid it would 
rain in and spoil everything. So I flew 
around, and shut up the house, and did up my 
few chores and then sat down in the twilight 
and listened to the rain, which was already 
beginning to fall; but I was too old and too 
practical to sit long a dreaming, and soon 
lighted a fire and took my knitting-work, and 
was sitting there as comfortable as could be 





I Jon’t know that I have ever been really | 
sorry I married Adoniram Jenkins, though I | 
have often thought it was rather a foolish 
move; but we are such uncertain creatures 
that we can never exactly depend on ourselves; 
if we marry we are apt to be sorry and wish 
we hadn’t; if we don’t marry we are pretty 
sure to wish we had. I was living very com- 
fortably, though; I had a little house of my 
own with a trim flower garden in front; I | 
had just money enough, with what odd jobs I | 
did for neighbors, &c., to make both ends 
meet; then I used to do some faney work, 
crocheting and the like, for the village store; 
I don’t think the things were very pretty, but 
somehow they always sold. My house was 
small. to be sure; but what should I want of 
a large one andl allalone? I had my kitchen 
and bed-room, my sunny little parlor where I 
used to sit in the afternoons, and crochet, and 
I could do 
just as I pleased and there was only the cat 
to bother. I can’t say that it wasn’t lonely 


one small spare room for company. 





sometimes, but 1 had come not to mind that 


when there came a knock at the door, and in 
walked Adoniram Jenkins. 

I was pretty much astonished, but I had 
been taught that it wasn’t polite to show any 
surprise, so I just set a chair for him and re- 
marked that it was a rainy evening. 

**Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘and it was lonesome at 
home; and now Rachel I will tell my errand 
first, and we will talk afterwards. As I said, 
it’s lonesome at home. I live alone and so 
do you; now don’t you think it would be 
pleasanter for you and me to live together? 
We are elderly people, and we won’t have 
any nonsense about it; but look at the thing 
in a plain, matter-of-fact manner.” 

I sat silent a few minutes knitting and think- 
ing, I am so used to knitting that I can think 
better so. I suppose I was sort of dazed, for 
I hardly knew what to say; and there seemed 
to be so many things to be said that I begun 
to think that all of life that was left to me 
wouldn’t be long enough to say them in. 

“T don’t know,” I answered at last, ‘‘that’s 
an experiment that’s often been tried, and I 


much; I was getting along in life, and had | believe it’s more apt to work wrong than 


learned that no lot was free from trouble, and 
I thought Thad about as little as anybody. I 
Nad left all my dreams behind; had had my 
day of spiritual affinities, and undying af- 
fection, and the pretty and perishable ro- 
mance of two people living together like tur- 
tle doves, with nothing but love to feed on. 

Why wasn’t I married? Well, I hardly 
know, only that I escaped, just as some chil- 
dren escape measles and chicken-pox. You 
sce I didn’t always live alone, and I saw how 
things worked. I found that people must 
have something in the world besides affinity; 
it wonldn’t heat the house when the coal got 
low, it wouldn’t stay an empty stomach for 
very long, and it wouldn’t keep the domestic 
It didn’t keep Char- 
ley from saying to Susy, when the buttons 
were wif his shirts: 

“Well Susy | should like to know what on 
earth you find to do all day long that you can 


machinery agoing at all. 


never sew on a button, I have to hold my 
clothes on half the time.” 

And Snsy would retort: 

“Why IT spend half my time in sewing on 
buttons, and yet you are always complaining; 


Ss? 


right. More likely than not we should quar- 
rel, and everything would be uncomfortable, 
and we should soon wish ourselves back again. 
I know I am pretty set, I have lived alone a 
good many years and have had things all my 
own way, with nothing but the cat to bother 
me; and a cat is easily circumvented, much 
more easily than a man I believe.”’ 

‘Did you ever try it?” asked Adoniram. 

‘Why no, of course not; but I have seen it 
tried, which is all the same.”’ 

‘Well,’ he continued, ‘‘I suppose we are 
both set in our ways, but then I believe we are 
sensible folks, and might get along nicely to- 
gether; at any rate, if we didn’t like it, we 








could just step back again into the old tracks; 
in that case, we should be no worse off than 
we are now.”’ 

That was a new view of the thing, and you 
may think it strange that it rather pleased 
me; but you must remember that I had seen 
a good deal of life, and I had known people 
who lived together year after year, and all 
the time were only a torment to each other; 
and Thad come to think that marriage was not 





sure to be a foretaste of Paradise, but might 


looks them over, wishing all the while that she 


j eeenetes be a foretaste of something very 
far removed from that pleasant land; that 
| was why the leap didn’t look so terrible to me 
| when I saw that I could leap back again, if I 
| wanted to. 

So we talked and talked, and the next eve- 
ning he came over and we talked some more, 
| and it all ended by my telling him that I 
would try the experiment, with the under- 
standing that if it didn’t work, I should just 
come back and live in my own house as be- 
fore. 

‘And see here, Adoniram Jenkins,”’ I add- 
ed, “I don’t want you coming over here; we 
are not agoing to be a butt for all the village 
girls and boys: now the thing is settled, and 
don’t you come again until you come to be 
married.” 

‘*And how shall I know when to come then? 
Will you send me word?” 

“When do you want to come?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t care; to-morrow, if you say 
so.” 

“Let me see,’ I answered. ‘To-morrow is 
Wednesday; Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
well, come a week from next Saturday, and 
I'll go over with you. I don’t see any need 
of making any great preparations. We may 
as well be married like old folks, as we are, 
and not try to make believe young; and for 
Heaven’s sake don’t go and dress up, for if 
there’s one thing that I hate more than an- 
other, it’s to see an old man prinked up like a 
superannuated peacock.” 

That was my parting salutation, and Adon- 
iram rode off. I watched him down the hill, 
an elderly man with grey hair and a stoop in 
his shoulders, I turned back into my quiet 
house and thought to myself, 

‘Rachel Green, are you a fool, or what are 
you? Do you know what you are doing or 
don’t you? Well,’ I concluded, ‘I’ve started 
on this thing, and I am not going to back out 
now, and I won’t whine about it either.’’ 

I spent the few days that were left to me in 
my usual way. At my time of life, I wasn’t 
going to get ready to be married, so I just 
went on as I had been going, year after year. 
But my little house seemed pleasanter than it 
had done, and the quiet evenings when I sat 
before the fire and knitted, while the cat dosed 
on the rug, grew stiller and brighter than ever, 


along, you see I was so used to being alone; 
and then I never could bear to have a man 
about,they always seemed to clutter up so; but 
I could not help it now, so I comforted myself 
with the thought that if I couldn’t standit, I'd 
just take the cat and come back, and we'd 
take up the old life where we dropped it. 

Saturday morning came, and Adoniram with 


wagon once more. We stopped at the minis- 
ter’s on the way and heard the words, ‘*What 
God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.”’ I don’t know that I ought to tell 
you all the thoughts that those words put into 
my head. I remembered hearing them, years 
before, when they meant more to me than they 
do now. I could not help wondering if they 
applied to all cases; but I am a prosy old wo- 
man, and I suppose I take a very practical 
view of life. 

When we got to the house I tell you I felt 
like a cat ina strange garret. Dinner was all 


Adoniram said I could keep her as long as I 
wanted to, but I wasn’t used to housekeepers, 
and I soon set her a-going. 

I can’t say that I wasn’t homesick for a 
while. Adoniram was out a great deal in the 
daytime, but in the evening we sat together 
trying to be sociable. Now if there’s one 
thing more dreadful than another, it’s having 
We tried 
it three evenings, and I couldn't stand it any 
longer; and said I, 

**Adoniram Jenkins, you and Lare too old to 
turn idiots now. 
alone, but it’s a thousand times worse to have 
to be always in company. 


to talk when you’ve nothing to say. 


Now just let me 
have my room and my fire, and you have 
your room and your fire, and we'll both feel 
free to call whenever we like. If you get 
like it Pll come and sit with you; 
Heaven’s sake don’t let us feel obliged to be 
always in each other’s face.” 

“Agreed, Rachel,’ and the man looked as 
much relieved as if he had had a tooth pulled. 
‘Now where will you have a fire made?” 

I thought of one of the rooms, about the 
size of my own little parlor, and he soon built 
me a nice fire (I can tell you it seemed strange 
enough to be waited upon, to me who had 
always waited upon myself), and I took pos- 
session of my room. ‘The next day I arranged 
it as pleasantly as I could, and began to feel 
quite at home in my new quarter. I was 
careful never to neglect the other room, but 


a bright fire andaclean-swept hearth. Iused 
to watch when Adoniram came in, for I liked 
to see his face brighten as he found everything 
pleasant and in order. It’s my opinion that 
men enjoy a well-kept house full as much as 
women do, though they never know what the 
matter is when things are wrong, and they 
never find fault in the right place. 

1 worked pretty hard those times, partly be- 
cause I found a great deal that I wanted to 





| do, and partly because I still had a lingering 
longing for my own quiet little home, and I 
| knew that work was the best thing for me. 
| If you have any grief or trouble, go to work; 
and the heavier it is the more do you work, 
'and the work will be sure to outstrip the 
| trouble in the end. 
| J was hard at work one day when Adoniram 
came in, and said in his kind way (for he isa 


kind man), 

“Rachel, I don’t want you to work so. I 
didn’t mean you should work any harder here 
than you did in your own home. 
good manager and will waste nothing; now if 


You area 


“Oh no,’ Lanswered. ‘I like to work as 
much as I am able, and I shall get things set- 
tled by and by so that it will be easier.”’ And 
I could not help adding, ‘‘But you are very 
kind to think of it.”’ 

“Well, if ever you want anybody let me 
know.” 

I sat down after he went out. I was not 
used to being cared for; it was pleasant, after 
all, even to an old woman like me, to know 
that somebody in the world cared whether she 
was tired or not. The new home began to 
grow nearer to me. 

Well, we have got on very well. 
never meddles with my housekeeping; per- 
haps because he knows I wouldn't have it. I 








letting a man know, in the beginning, just 
what you'll have and what you wont have; it 
saves a deal of trouble. 

Then, you know, I’ve had my own money; 
so there’s been no chance for a quarrel on that 
score. If I wanted some new shoe-strings or 
a darning-needle ora spool of thread, why all 
I had to do was to step into the store and get 
it and no questions asked. I don’t know that 
Adoniram would ever have said anything about 
it anyway; still I wouldn’t like to risk it. 
Men are men, and it’s always best to take 
them for what they are—that is if you take 
them at all. 

We have had one or two little breezes, but 
they didn’t amount to much. One was about 
the milk. Adoniram was going to buy a cow 
and we took one on trial, to see if we liked the 





Sometimes I wondered how I ever should get | 


| feel very pleasant. 


it. My trunk was all ready, and I just locked | 
up my little house and climbed into the old | 


ready, and the housekeeper waiting for us; | 


It’s bad enough to be always | 


lonesome come and sit with me; and if I feel | 
but for | 


always to have it as cheery as possible, with | 


milk. There came a warm spell and I left the 
pantry window open one night. I thought of 
course the blind was fastened, but to tell the 
truth I didn’t think to look. The wind changed 


' round to the north in the night and the blinds 
| blew open and something got in and spoiled 
| e ° ° . . 

the milk. He said it was a cat and I said it 


| 
| 


wasadog. I suppose we didn’t either of us 
I told him I always knew 
men didn’t know much, but I thought they 
had wit enough to tell a cat’s track from a 
dog’s track. He said if men were such fools 
I'd better have married a woman. 
went on, and at last I went into my own room 
and shut the door. I began to think the thing 
wasn’t going to work. We didn’t say much 
more that day, but in the evening he came in 
and we talked the matter over and concluded 
that for two old folks like us we had been very 
foolish and ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 


And so it 





And so we were. 

Of course I can’t tell what will come next; 
| but so far I don’t know that I can say I am 
sorry that I married Adoniram Jenkins. We 
haven't had any turtle-dove business and we 
haven’t made any pretensions. I always did 
hate pretensions and I don’t know what on 
| earth I should do with a man who was eter- 

nally cooing and coddling around. Where 

there’s a great deal of smoke there isn’t much 
' fire, and I never liked smoke anyway. So 
| we've just lived together like two matter-of- 


' . 

| fact, elderly people, as we are; and for beings 
| 
| 


| 
| 


as unlike as men and women are and always 
must be, I do think we’ve got along tolerably 
! 

well. 
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A BLIND STATESMAN AND HIS WIFE. 








The visitor tothe House of Commons, wait- 
ing at the door of the strangers’ gallery, and 
| watching the Members of Parliament as they 
file in by the main entrance, will no doubt 


have his eye particularly arrested by a tall, | 

fair-haired young man, evidently blind, led up | 
| to the door by a youthful petite lady with | 
She will | 


sparkling eyes and blooming cheeks. 


| . 
reluctantly leave him at the door. 


The Brit- 


ish Constitution would be quite upset were a 


woman to invade the floor of the House of 
Commons after the Chaplain’s incantation has 
| been heard, even so far as to conduct her 
| blind husband to his seat; so she has to con- 
sign him toa youth whe stands waiting to lead 
| the blind member to his place. 
| As she turns away, many a friendly face 
will smile and many a pleasant word attend 
her as she trips lightly up the stairway lead- 


| 
| ing to the ladies’ cage, near the roof of the | 


osu The whisper passes around, 


| day, perhaps not far off, she will take her seat 
| beside her husband, and remain there.”” And 
certain it is that when ladies have the Suffrage, 
the first female Member of Parliament wi!l be 
the lady of whom I write,—Mrs. Faweett. 
Not one half of the members of that body are 
| 80 competent as she to think deeply and speak 
| finely on matters of public policy, while not 
| the daintiest live doll moving about London 
drawing-rooms surpasses her in the care of 
her household, her husband, and her child. 


“One 


| The twowhom Ihave mentioned areas well- 
known figures as any who approach the sacred 


. + | 
you want help I can afford to get it for you.” | 


Adoniram | 


can tell you one thing, there’s nothing like | 


The policemen 
| bow low as they pass; the crowd in the lobby 

make a path; the door-keeper, Mr. White, the 
| most amiable Cerberus who ever guarded an 


| precints of the legislature. 


entrance, utters his friendly welcome. 

| The strangers ask **‘Who is that?” and a 
| dozen bystanders respond, ‘‘Professor Faw- 
cett.’” No one can look upon him but he will 
see on his face the characters of courage, 
frankness, and intelligence. He is six feet 
two inches in hight, very blond, his light 


| . . . 
hair and complexion and his smooth beardless 
face giving him something the air of a boy. 
Ilis features are at once strongly marked and 


regular. He narrowly escaped being hand- 


| some, and his expression is very winning. His 
| countenance is habitually serene, and nocloud 
| or frown ever passes over it. 

tle and winning. 
It is probable that no blind man has ever 


His smile is gen- 


before been able to enter upon so important a 

political career as Professor Fawcett, who, 

yet under 40 years of age, is the most influen- 
| tial of the independent liberals in Parliament. 
| From the moment that he took his seat in that 
| body he has been able—and this is unusual— 
| to command the close attention of the House. 
Ife has a clear, fine voice, speaks with the ut- 
most fluency, has none of the university into- 
nation, and none of the hesitation or uneasy 
attitudes of the average parliamentary speak- 
er. He scorns all subterfuges, speaks honest- 


| ly his whole mind, and comes to the point. 
| At times he is eloquent, and he is always in- 
teresting. He is known to be a man of con- 
victions. The usual English political theory 
| that you need not prove a thing right in prin- 
| ciple if you can show that it for the time 
| works without disaster, is one which Profes- 
| sor Fawcett ignores. He defends the right 
| against the wrong, with little respect to con- 
sequences. He, Sir Charles Dilke, P. A. Tay- 
| lor, and Auberon Herbert, are intimate friends, 
| and are looked upon as the four irreconcilables 
' of the House of Commons.—Harper’s for Febru- 


ee 
LADY CARNARVON. 
The Countess of Carnarvon, whose death 
has been announced by cable, was not only a 
distinguished member of the peerage, but ‘‘a 
| bright particular star’’ in the social world of 
/London. The only daughter of Lord and 
Lady Chesterfield, she was born in the very 
center of the ultra-fashionable world, the so- 
ciety of Chesterfield house in her father’s 
heyday being a by-word for the most extrava- 
| gant elegance. But the da‘ighter’s tastes and 
| capacities were of an order far too high to be 
satisfied with such superficial charms in social 
life as sufficed for the majority of those who 
used to throng those beautiful historic rooms 
which the taste of ‘the letters lord’? created. 
| Her talents for society were, indeed, of the 
| finest type and had she not subordinated soci- 
| ety to home, she might have led a salon as 
| brilliant and attractive as those which have 
given fame to the social world of Paris. 
| And Lady Carnarvon was the more conspicu- 
ous in this respect inasmuch as she was al- 
| most the only woman in England of high birth 
—as distinguished from high rank through 
| marriage—of whom this could be said since 
| the death of Lady Ashburton, who, with per- 
haps more ability, was too often wanting in 


the tenderness of feeling and thoroughly do- 
mestic traits which distinguished Lady Carnar- 
von. Lord Carnarvon had lately entered on 
| the occupation of a fine house singularly well 
| adapted for receiving company and full of 
| historic social interest, which would no doubt 


! 


have been enhanced under his accomplished 
It is a great mansion in 
Bruton Street,—which runs from Berkeley 
Square to Bond Street,—and was in the last 
| century the London home of John, Duke of 
| Argyle and Greenwich, the same who is de- 
scribed as befriending Jennie Deans in the 
| ‘Heart of Midlothian.” The duke was one of 
the most shining men of his time. For many 
years prior to Lord Carnarvon’s occupation 
this house was tenanted by Lord Granville, 
and on one floor of it lived the now famous 
author of the ‘‘Greville Memoirs.*’ Lord Car- 
narvon, who is now secretary of state for the 
colonies, is only forty-four, and his wife was 
in the prime of womanhood. Her mother, 
who has thus lost both her children within four 
years, is the same whom some newsmongers 
have been so busy in appropriating as a wife 
to Mr. Disraeli. Such comfort as can be de- 
rived from a widespread sympathy this be- 
reaved lady will be secure of, for Lord and 
Lady Carnarvon have been beloved and re- 


wife’s auspices. 


spected by high and low, and have been nota- 
ble examples of what people in their position 
| should be.—Boston Globe. 


Steet 





ROBERT COLLYER'S MOTHER. 





She never heard a lecture, or read a book 
| about health in her life that I know of; but 
| she had a code of traditions and instincts to 

which she held always. She whitewashed her 
cottage from top to bottom with quicklime 
| twice a year, and once a year painted all the 
wood-work. Twice a week she scrubbed and 
scoured the floors so that they were as clean 
as hands could make them; and how many 
times she swept them besides, and covered 
them with white sand, I should be afraid to 
say. She also rubbed the better sort of furni- 
; ture with bees-wax and turpentine, until it 


—— 
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shone like a dusky mirror. We slept on chaff 
beds; but she always cleared them out in the 
spring, got new chaff, always had her whole 
little stock of linen white and pure to wear 
and to sleep in; and once a weck while we 
were small put us through untold torments 
with yellow soap and the most intolerable tow- 
els. ‘“*Who hath red eyes? Who hath con- 
tention? Who hath strife?” The boys who 
have to go into a tub with a woman like my 
mother to work it. Then she gave us plenty 
to eat; oatmeal porridge and blue milk in the 
morning, oatmeal porridge and blue milk at 
night, a very little piece of meat at noon with 
plenty of soup and potatoes, and on rare days 
dumplings, oat-cake—to fill up the crevices— 
and wheaten bread about twice a week. Bnut- 
ter we were supposed to have on Sundays, but 
we all agreed that she scraped more off than 
she puton. We knew what tea and coffee was, 
but it never hurt our nerves or kept us awake 
nights; and every spring she made a won- 
derful specific of brimstone, molasses and 
cream of tartar—a kind of infernal sweetmeat, 
—which, with salts and senna when we were 
supposed to need some, and a pleasant drink 
in April made out of new nettles, no doubt in 
her sure faith preserved our precious lives. 
Good shoes, and stockings of her own knit- 
ting; two suits of clothes warm and stout, 
with a prophecy in them of the growth we 
were to attain before they were worn out— 
one suit for Sunday, the other for week-days, 
with no distinction between summer and win- 
ter; and Hobson's choice of the wholesome 
fare,—that was the way our wise, strong moth- 
er gathered her brood under her wings, and 
bred them into sturdy cheils and buirdly hiz- 


zies. 
DO NOT WOMEN NEED TO REPRESENT 
THEMSELVES? 
The Belfast strike is ended. The griev- 


ances of mill-owners and operatives were laid 
before the British Scientific 
mediation was proffered by an officer of that 
body. An agreement was brought about 
thereby—the mills are at work again. But 
all this was done at the expense of the work- 
ing women. The regular correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune says: 

There was evidence, says the report in The 
Northern Whig, of a generous spirit on both 
sides, and an anxiety to settle the dispute 
without the intervention of third parties. The 
amount of the proposed reduction in wages 
was, so far as it touched the men and boys, 
divided, and instead of two shillings a week 
was fixed at one shilling for men, and three- 
pence instead of sixpence for boys. ‘The wo- 
men fared worst. They don’t seem to have 
been represented in the deputation; their in- 
terests, at any rate, were less insisted on, and 
it looks, I am sorry to say, as if the men had 
sacrificed them. They resume work at the 
full proposed reduction of sixpence per week. 
There may be some reason for this not stated, 
but the effect is that the compromise is made 
at their expense. 


Association— 
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COFFEE HOUSES VERSUS LIQUOR SALOONS. 





The following earnest and judicious letter 
from Miss LeGeyt of Bristol, England, ad- 
dressed to the last Woman’s Congress, con- 
tains some facts and suggestions, which may 
be of interest and value to the friends of ‘Tem- 
perance in the United States. 

CovuLton, NEAR Bristor, Enc. 

Miss A.C, Frercutr.—Lear Madam :—It is 
with much gratification that 1 have received 
an invitation to write another letter to your 
Woman’s Congress. It is difficult tosay much 
that is new on the Temperance question. Last 
year I gave you hints upon the way to estab- 
lish those houses calculated to counteract the 
ill effects of beer-shops, gin-palaces and bars. 
Ihave little to add on that particular head 
and hope that by this time one of your ener- 
getic ladies may have tried the plan for her- 
self and succeeded. I have been connected 
with the opening of several coffee shops and 
am gratified with their success, and am more 
than ever settled’in my opinion that they must 
be made, as far as possible, to tesemble the 
gin-palaces, only without the pernicious drink, 
in order to attract the particular class of men 
you want to benefit. I cannot insist too much 
upon the mistake of making coffee houses dull 
either in outside or inside appearance. You 
know, of course, that the English Parliament 
has just passed an amended Licensing Act, 
which has neither satisfied the licensed victual- 
lers nor the ‘Temperance advocates. The Act 
passed last year was an improvement on the 
state of affairs, but I fear the amended one 
will not work quite so well in some respects. 
Sir Wilfrid Lamson does not seem to progress 
with his Permissive Gill, though why the prin- 
ciple of it should be considered as *‘‘interfer- 
ing with the liberty of the subject,’ I cannot 
quite make out. The principle is government 
by a majority—the majority shall decide 
Whether or not a public house or beer-shop 
shall be established in a certain locality. 1 
think the majority must consist of two-thirds, 
but Lam notcertain, This seems fairenough, 
for there is no reason why a house of that 
sort should be forced upon an unwilling com- 
munity, and it should rest with the people to 
decide the question. 

Objectors forget that in everything we are 
governed by majorities. Even in our own 
lamilies this is often the case, in matters of 
business, and in government it is almost a 
necessity. Are not all committees governed 
in that way? and are not votes the only means 
of gaininganything? And last, but not least, 
are nct Parliaments and Assemblies and Sen- 
ales governed by majorities? A majority of 
one carries a question in the English Parlia- 
ment, and shall it be considered wrong to de- 
cide, by a sensible majority, whether or not 
such a pernicious place as a public house shall 
exist? The one fault of the Permissive Bill is 
that no compensation is given to a publican 
When his house is put down. Now I think if 
Government chooses togive a man a special 

‘Cense and to encourage his trade, Govern- 
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ment should compensate him if that trade is 
allowed to be taken away by law. 

.. » L would respectfully urge that it is the 
plain duty of all women specially to give time 
and means to the work of Temperance in ev- 
ery form, and especially in the matter of ex- 
ample. 
and women drink freely of wine in men’s 
presence, little considering what irremediable 
harm is done tothemselves and to those who 
are with them. 

In society women do not, as a rule, discour 
age men from drinking far more wine than is 
either good ornecessary forthem. I feel quite 
sure that were all women to join in a crusade 
to discountenance the men of their acquaint- 
ance who drink wine and spirits in large quan- 
tities, we should soon have a salutary reform. 

Ruskin says that if women in time of war 
were to dress in mourning and in every way 
become lugubrious and dull, men would soon 
see about giving up warin order to gain the 
smiles of women once more. So it is with the 
drink, and women forget how much power 
they possess for good or evil in this and every 
other question in life. 

Women should make a combination similar 
to the one made in your country to put down 
drinking bars and stores, but it should be a 
combination to put down private as well as 
public drinking. This would be an every-day, 
practical work for women to engage in, as 


| well as the more easy one of setting up coffee 


houses and putting down drinking saloons. 
The fact is that for the discountenancing of 
society drinking, there is an immense amount 
of moral courage required. One must become 
imbued with the real spirit of Christianity in 
order to accomplish an object. We must do 
as we would be done by and not make our 
weak brothers to offend... .. 
Iam, Madam, yours truly, 
Auice B. LeGeyr. 
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GIVE US WARM FEET. 


Eprrors Journat.—We have been looking 
impatiently under the various headings of 
Dress Reform for something concerning the 
feet. 

These are almost always chilled, and give 
us a great deal of suffering through the win- 
ter. Scarcely a woman is sufficiently free 
from personal vanity to clothe her feet with 
as many wrappings as are used on the rest of 
the body, yet they need more. 
toned or laced far too tightly, thus impeding 


Boots are but- 


circulation. 
Will any one give us a plan for keeping the 
feet healthfully warm? 
Ithaca, New York. 


SUAWANABEKE, 


THE BATTLE OF THE LORD IN LOUISIANA. 





The ‘battle of the Lord” began with the 
Emancipation Proclamation, giving deliver- 
ance to the captives, and it cannot end until 
the rights of the freed people are established, 
and respected in every State in the Union. 
Now at the present time, Democrats, in their 
published journals both North and South, and 
by their “indignation meetings’’ in the large 
cities, North and South, are endeavoring to 
raise a formidable opposition against the gov- 
ernment for sending troops to keep the peace 
in Louisiana; while they utterly ignore or 
deny the fact, that the Democratic party in 
that same State, is known, and recognized as 
“the White party,” or ‘White 
League,’’ in which is gathered all the criminal 
classes, who are armed with deadly weapons, 
and also, (according to the New York Tribune), 
“most of the intelligence and wealth of the 
state.” 

How then can the government secure to the 
State ‘ta Republican form of government” 
without the aid of the U. Yet nota 
word, either by their papers or at their meet- 
ings, in condemnation of the wholesale mur- 
ders at Vicksburg, and at every other memo- 
rable spot in the Southern States, where the 
loyal, defenseless people have been slain in 
cold blood. 

When faith in man fails, our faith in God 
gainsstrength. ‘The ‘‘true and faithful” never 
die. ‘*Whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake, shall find it.” But to liars, slanderers 
and murderers of the innocent, with their aid- 
ers and abettors, ‘‘Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay,”’ saith the Lord. 

Some love the praise of men more than the 
approval of God and their own conscience; 
but as for me, I “trust in the Lord with all 
my heart, and lean not unto my own under- 
standing.”’ And God’s Holy Spirit, witness- 
eth with my spirit, that we are one in Christ 
Jesus, and his name, saith the prophet Isaiah, 
shall be called, The Lord, our Righteousness. 

Tren, 


man’s 
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RECOMPENSE NOT WITHHELD. 





Epirors Woman’s JourNAL.—To those who 
have not, as Mr. T. W. Higginson says, ‘read 
the moral of the fable in the beginning,” 
this constant advocacy of Woman’s Rights 
They 
wonder why such defeats as the one in Michi- 
gan do not chill the enthusiasm of Woman 
Suffragists, and bury this reform in the hope- 
less tomb or other fanaticisms, which have 
been vanquished by the great conservator of 
human happiness, commonsense. 

But those who have a soul in the cause, who 
study the influence of this agitation from a 
standpoint of enlightened philanthrophy, find 
constant and varied inspiration in the work of 
the Woman Rights reform, even in those 
hours when the unsympathizing world thinks 
the verdict has been rendered against their 
hopes. 

Did not Suffragists know that the still, but 
potent influence of this reform is working con- 


doubtless seems dry and laborious. 


This is often thought of too lightly, | 





stantly in expanding the idea of Woman's | 
sphere, could they not see a broader, stronger | 
and nobler womanhood which is slowly de- 
veloping under the encouragement of this agi- 
tation, they would grow weary of laboring so 
long without recompense, and would feel the | 
sense of defeat which their opponents are ever 


suggesting. 

But we know that, although Impartial Suf- 
frage is delayed, although the conservative 
world rejoices in the belief that its traditional 
ideas have triumphed over the revolutionary 


' 
cause of Woman's Rights, the resistiess power | 
of reason is steadily conquering bigotry, and 
is elevating the public mind nearer to the full | 
recognition of humanity’s inalienable rights. 
How many persons have received their 
highest ideas of impartial justice and individ- 
ual freedom from this discussion of Woman’s 
Rights? Into the despairing hearts of how 
many toiling women has this new gospel 
breathed hope and aspiration, converting their 
monotonous drudgery into cheerful duty, and | 
placing them in sympathy with the great sis- 





terhood of noble women, who are struggling | 
to make life useful and true? Nothing so | 
That 
life is sublime, however humble and obscure 
its lot, which is seeking a fuller development 
of its individual capacities and is exerting its 
abilities for the improvement of others. 

By teaching Woman’s relation to be reali 
ties of life, and by revealing to her the glori- 
ous possibilities 
discussion of Woman’s Rights has already ae- 
complished more good in elevating the stand- 
ard of womanhood than can easily be estima- 
ted, Yours truly, 

H, Cray NevILie. 


ennobles life as aspirations for freedom. 


which encompass her, the 


Ozark, Mo. 





MUTUALLY BENEFICIAL. 


What is it that makes all these men who as- 
sociate habitually with women superior to 
What makes that woman 
who is accustomed to stand at ease in the so- 
ciety of men superior to her sex in general? 
Surely because they are in the habit of free, 


those who do not? 


graceful, continued conversation with the oth- 
er sex. Women in this way lose their frivol- 
ity, their faculties awaken, and their delica- 
cies and peculiarities unfold all their beauty 
and captivation in the spirit of intellectual ri- 
valry. And the men lose their pedantic, rude, 
declamatory and sullen manner, 
the understanding and the heart changes con- 
tinually. The asperities are rubbed off, the 
better materials are polished and brightened, 
and their richness, like the gold, is wrought 
into finer workmanship by the fingers of wo- 
men than it ever could be by those of men. 
The iron and steel of men’s characters are hid- 
den, like the panophy and armor of a giant, 
by studs and knots of gold and precious stones, 
when they are not wanted for actual warfare. 


The coin of 


ES 
SAVE MY CHILDREN! 
The following episode is given of the dis- 
tress caused by the famine in Asia Minor. A 
Turkish lady, mother of five or six children, 
the eldest eight, went on board at Sansoum, 
to join her husband at Constantinople, who 
had deserted her for several years. The un- 
fortunate woman with her ragged children had 
to rely on the charity of the fellow-passengers 
during the voyage. On landing at Eregli, the 
manager of the coliieries having come on 
board, and seeing the poor children, asked the 
mother whether she would part with one. 
“Take your choice,” was her answer. The 
manager left the ship with the oldest one, a 
girl of eight. Some minutes later another res- 
ident, hearing of the occurrence, also went on 
board, and made the acquisition of another of 
the children for a trifling sum. When 
separated from her babes the mother did not 
shed one tear, nor utter any complaint; mis- 
ery had stifled all maternal love. She proba- 
bly knew, also, that by this separation her 
children would be safe from starvation. 
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WRITE FOR THE PAPERS. 





Epitrors Journat.—As outside papers are 
so much more generally read than our own, is 
it not well for us all to write short articles for 
other papers, thus introducing, incidentally, 
broad views? I have done so, often. Let oth- 
ers do likewise. SHAWANABEKE. 





y TO 
HUMOROUS. 
athe 

O_p Lapy (to telegraph clerk). — “Oh, 
please, mister, just write me a telegram to my 
son Jolin, and tell him to come home directly, 
and mind and put a dash under ‘directly!’ ”’ 

Dr. Hawks on one occasion had an argument 
with one of his vestry-men in reference to the 
increase of his salary. 

“Then you don’t believe the Lord will feed 
the young ravens?”’ said the vestry-man. 

“Oh yes, I do,” replied the doctor; ‘but 
nothing is said about the young hawks.”’ 

Tuk SrortsMeN (from the wood)—‘Hullo, 
Tonsonby! you've had a good place. We've 
heard you blazing away all the afternoon. 
How many have you bagged?” 

Toxsonby (a town man).—*‘Oh, bother your 
tame pheasants! I’ve treed a magnificent tem- 
cat here, and had splendid sport, but I can’t 
hit him. You come and try.” 

An incident which has occurred in the ex- 
perience of a preceptor will doubtless occur 
repeatedly in that of other preceptors. Ac- 
cording to a book, ‘In the year 1847-48, pota- 
toes formed the sole food of the Irish peasant- 


Lord ; Minister Plenipotentiary to ae 
; ete. “Oh! you are indeed?” was the banker’s 
reply. ‘*Then, pray, take two chairs.” 


lows: “Inthe year 1847, forty-eight potatoes 
formed the sole food of the Irish peasantry.” 
Be careful in compiling school-books. 

A famous banker was busily writing a letter 
ata desk in his office, when a well-dressed 
stranger entered. ‘Take a chair sir, please,” | 
says the banker, ‘I will finish my letter in a 
moment.” ‘Do you know who Iam, sir?’ 
cries the stranger, drawing himself up, *‘I am 








“Boy, where do you come from, and how 
do you live?’ ‘Come from Galway, and live 
by eating.”? ‘*Would you like something to 
do?” ‘Don’t care, if it ain’t hard work.” 
**Well, boy, if you like, I will set you upina 
business that will prove both pleasant and pro- 
fitable!”’ “Go ahead; Um ready!” ‘Well, 
you go somewhere and steal a basket, and 
then go round begging for cold victuals, and 
you may have half you get.” 

Lady.—‘‘Are you the Reverend Mr. Dash- 
leigh’s boot-maker?” 

Boot-maker—** Yes, Miss.”’ 

Lady.—*I want you to make up these slip- 
pers for him, and send them to me.” 

Boot-maker.—‘*With pleasure, Miss. 
just now making a pair for him.” 

Lady (with consternation.) —"*What! have Ila 
rival?” 

Boot-maker.—‘‘Only a pair of leather ones, 
I assure you, Miss.”’ 

Which is the ugliest of all trees?—A plane 

ee. 


DIGGING POTATOES, 
A soldier on furlough, and just convalescent, 


| Sought a job to supply him with cash for the 


present, 

And promised a farmer to dig up a patch 

Of potatoes with faithfulness, care and dis- 
patch, 

A bottle of whiskey, his spirits to stir, 

Was given to Bob as a sort of a spur, 

Which bottle, with many a copious pull, 

Ife emptied, and left the potato hills full, 

While he with some trouble, just held by a 
stump, 

Saluting it oft with a staggering thump. 

Some hours elapsed; his employer returned, 

And said, while his bosom indignantly burned, 

**You insolent rascal—you slave of the jug— 

Not a single potato, you sot, have you dug!” 

“Po-ta-toes!” said Bob, with a stammering 
tongue, 

“Tf you want your potatoes dug, fetch ’em 


along!”’ 


An anecdote is told of Parson Shute, the 
first minister settled at South Hingham, Mass., 
which for ready wit ought not to pass unre- 
corded. It appears that the reverend gentle- 
man was very fond of pudding; so at a min- 
isterial meeting one day the hostess, in order 
to gratify the taste of her guest, had pudding 
for dinner. Unfortunately it came very near 
the fire while cooking, so that when served it 
was extremely hot. The parson, without al- 
lowing it time to cool, placed a piece at once 
in his mouth, and then followed the usual con- 
tortions incident to such an occasion, but all to 
no purpose. The pudding would not go, so 
the parson, who was a polite man, quietly 
slipped it out of his mouth into his coat pocket, 
all of which was observed by his brother minis- 
ters, who, for the sake of a joke, said, ‘So 
you are putting the pudding in your pocket, 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Mecium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 


of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


per day. Agents wanted. All 
5 to 20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work, Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your address at once. Don't delay. Now is 
the time. Don't look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 








DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
44. ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-serenth edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book, 2—ly 


Healds’ Hygeian Home. 
: WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
For the 


Hygienic Treatment of Incalids, offers as 


| advantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 


ters, “indirect” steam heat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
varied Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,” 
Rest; a skilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Home where invalid women and men who are tired of 
drug poisons, can receive kind care and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 
the care of an experienced woman pny sician. Come 
and learn how to regain health and how to keep it. 
For circular, address 


PUSEY HEALD, M.D.,or MARY H. HEALD, M.D, 
3—13t 


New England Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Over 11,000 Pupils since its Organization. 


’ 
Spring Term opens Feb. 8th. The most eminent 
artists as instructors. Beginners and pupils in all 
stages of advancement taught in graded classes of 
four or six, or in private, Largest number of sree 
advantages, equivalent to seventy-five lessons of one 
hour each per term. Evening classes, Situations 
vrocured, Unequaled facilities to Organ Students, 
Send for circular to 
EBEN TOURJEE, Director. 
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12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm yp O° were paid 
vromptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance, Send for full particulars, 
J.B. WarK.ins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
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are you?” “Oh yes,” said the parson, all un- 
moved, “I put a little piece in there merely 
to light my pipe with after dinner.”? The ex- 
planation was sufficient. 
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ycelsioy Do Your Own Printing 
Portable sg Press for cards, labels, envelopes 

a ete. Larger sizes forlarge work. 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade, Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 
atprinting. Send twostamps for full 
catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 
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ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T.C., EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., Boston, 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton, Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a ery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
14— 





Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing iuterest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they rengin in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 








ry.”’ A school-boy read this passage as fol- 


for the express protection of its depositors. |47—13t 


y 
Send for a catalogue of all 
the leading Literary, Medical, 
Legal, Re alone, Ladies, and 
Juvenile Periodicals, at REDUC- 
EDCLUB RATES, Address NA- 
TIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGEN- 


cy. Box 3470, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 
ACRES OF IRON ORE LAND, near 


Address the owner, 


FIFTY 
Phenixville, Penn 
Grace Anna Lewis, 


2—tf MEDIA, PENN. 
New in 1873. Greatly im- 
proved for 1874. 
Any lady can at once understand 
its construction and operation, A 
@ fehild even can use it successfully, 
But a few moments required to 
sweep an ordinary sized room, and 
the surface swept will be found 
clean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust, Will last from 
SIX to TEN years, working per- 
feetly all the while. 


t. e — 

Price $3.50 each. 

For sale everywhere at House 
J Furnishing, Hardware and Gen- 
eral Stores. Can be sold in any 
thriving town, Packed toaccom- 
modate small dealers in dozen 
and half dozen cases, 


HALEY, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


BOSTON or NEW YORK. 


THE 


4 
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MARSTON HOUSE, _ 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLan, 

17 frattle Street, Moston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to date their 8 with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsure 
massed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, ; 
Drawing, Wax Flower Ma‘ i:g, 
Decalicome *" ue 


French and English NotePaper and Envelope si 











tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 
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WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


During a few weeks stay last summer in 
Germany, as well as in Switzerland and Eng- 
land, I had manifold opportunities of seeing 
how much or how little women are doing there, 


and the article, ‘Women’s Rights in Pomer- | 


ania,”’ in No. 1, of this year’s Journat, induc- 
ed me to send to your paper my own observa- 
tions. 

In Scotland and England, where we s80- 
journed in large hotels, and in smaller ones 
called *‘private”’ or ‘family hotels,’ we found 
the business wholly conducted by women, by 
young women; none whom we happened to 
see were over thirty years of age, although I 
presume there are older ones in the business. 

With a very refined woman in this occupa- 
tion, small and delicate in figure, modest in 

manner, and polished in language, I entered 
into conversation by inquiring if she were a 
relative of the proprietor? to which she re- | 
plied in the negative. I further inquired how 
old she was and how long she had been in the 
business, and under what conditions of respon- 
sibility she stood towards the proprietor? 

She replied: 

“JT am about twenty-five years old, and have 
held this position nearly four years; at eigh- 
teen years of age I came here asa waitress, 
and now I have the whole house under my 
control. I keep the books, order the meals, 
collect the bills daily, and see that all employ- 
ed do their duties. We have chambermaids, 
cooks and waitresses, only one man waiter, 
and one porter whom you heard called ‘‘Boots.” 
The proprietor owns three hotels, one in Glas- 
gow, Edinvoro and London; he travels from 
one to the other to see that all is carried on 
well; he makes all purchases wholesale, and 
we, the headwomen of each hotel, are respon- 
sible for the proper and profitable use of what 
he provides’’ 

To my inquiry, if this was not an exception- 
al case, and if the large hotels were not carri- 
ed on chiefly by men? she replied: 

“No, for Englishmen are not accustomed to 
having men manage this business alone, and 
if the wives of proprietors are not at the head, 
then salaried women are employed.” 

As [had told her, at the outset, that I was 
from America, she further remarked, ‘That 
the United States must be a real Elysium for 
women, for there they seemed to have their 
rights, and need not work in any public busi- 
ness.” 

We had numerous opportunities of observ- 
ing the business tact and etticiency of women 
in all kinds of shops and restaurants, and also 
in households; and we were told that the chief 
management of the charities of London was 
in the hands of women, although the men’s 
names appeared officially. 

In Germany this same condition attracted 
our attention everywhere. In Cologne I had 
a very interesting interview with a very ca- 
pable lady of about sixty years, which I should 
like to report here as nearly as possible in her 
own words. She carried on a large wholesale 
and retail glass and crockery business, occu- 
pying three stories of a house, four windows 
in breadth. In the lower story a young lady 
of about twenty-four years was in attendance; 
in the next the mother and an older daughter 
—book-keeper, were engaged; and in the up- 
per story a third daughter directed two men, 
who were packing goods. After telling the 
old lady that Llivedin Boston, (America) and 
that I was surprised to see the women here so 
efficient in all kinds of business, she said: 

“Yes, yes, | have heard that the women in 
America do not have to work to provide the 
means for supporting a family; and old as I 
am I yet hope to see the time when a reform 
will come for Germany, and when women will 
get their rights and be able to stay at home 
‘with their families, and live according to their 
nature’s design.”’ 

To which I replied, that the women in Amer- 
ica considered it just gaining their rights to be 
able to work in business and in public life. 

tler answer was: 

“Well, let them come here, and they will 
get plenty of it. Now, you see my daughters 
here, they have been brought up to this kind 
at business; they know all about the impor- 
tation of Bohemian and Freuch glass-ware, 
looking-glasses and crockery. We import 
even from China and Japan. We are well to 
do in the world, but they must still work, so 
as to keep the business up well, and they 
must wait until some one comes along to mar- 


! er work a disgrace; on the other hand, if we 
| let our sons serve three years, they acquire a 
habit of idle lounging about, for their time 
| has been only occupied with the monotonous 
bodily exercises of military drill, so that in 
| both cases they return home to us spoiled for 
| steady, honest labor, and have to look around 
| in search of some girl whom they may marry, 
| who knows how to manage a household and a 
| business. Then they are quite steady and do 
all they know how to do in helping the wife, 
who however must necessarily take the lead 
and have the chief charge.” 
‘‘Are not these the exceptions to the rule?” 
I said again. 
She replied by asking, ‘‘How long since you 
left Germany for America?” 
I told her, ‘‘Some twenty years ago.” 
“Well,” she said, *‘Don’t you remember 
how, in every butcher’s and baker’s shop, the 





t less. Everything, from tlie homes to the man- 
| ners of society, has sucha finished air that 
| there seems to be no need of reformation. 


. | 
And yet we know that delicate women have | 


been exiled from as delightful homes as these 
| and, by the force of circumstances, have been 
| obliged to confront and solve the flinty prob- 


| lem of women’s right to equal wages, and the } 


widow’s right to representation. 
During ‘the week of prayer”? the Christian 


ing each afternoon. As I attended their meet- 
ings and listened to the earnest appeals of 
these women, and saw our grand Mrs. Hoge 


women of Evanston united in a prayer meet- 


conduct one of these meetings, and heard her 
make the best appeal | ever heard for united 
missionary effort, on the part of women, I was 
more amazed than ever to think of the su- 
preme indifference of our clergy to the im- 
mense latent power of the women of our 





wife stands behind the counter? how, in every | 
dry goods store, the wife keeps the books and } 
looks after the girls who attend to the cus- 
tomers? See here, right on this street, which 
is the principal street in Cologne, just opposite 
us is this large upholstery and furniture ware- 
house; Mrs. N—— carries on all the business 
while her husband spends his time in drinking. 
Next door is our largest druggist establish- 
ment; Mrs. carries it on, her husband 
does the traveling part; and so in every store 
and shop on this street.”’ 

This is only one example of what I heard 
and saw. I was told of the wife and the 
daughters being the leaders and the managers 
much more than I wished to hear. Iwas told 
that the men spend their time in beer-saloons 
and restaurants; and was often a witness of 
the correctness of their statements as I saw 
how thronged these places were, just during 
the business hours, and I overheard a man say: 

“It is better for me to be out of the way 
just now, there is always so much trade at 
this time of the day that my folks have their 
hands full.” 

By ‘‘my folks’’ he meant his wife and daugh- 
ters. 

Almost all the women are hoping and wish- 
ing for relief from this bondage; but none of 
them are aware that it is within their own 
power to rise above the condition of slaves, 
because slaves they are, in spite of their man- 
aging the business which brings in the money ; 
for this money is freely appropriated by the 
man, while the woman feels that she must be 
satisfied with what may remain, be it much or 
little; the husband has the legal control of it; 
he alone has the right to say whether the sons 
or the daughters shall have what is saved; he 
alone has the right to invest it outside of ‘‘his” 
business; and so itis in allclasses. ‘The farm- 





er and his son ride home on the wagon of 
grain, cut by the help of the wife and daugh- 
ters, who walk behind the wagon. ‘The small 
shop-keeper and the mechanic consider it be- 
low their dignity to retail their goods; that is 
the duty of the wife. The larger retail and 
wholesale merchant expects at least to have 
his wife for head clerk, if not for chief of the 
whole establishment. So, one may say, that 
throughout Germany, with the exception of 
the ‘noble’? families who when poor starve 
rather than work, three fifths of the women 
support their families by their labor, and one 
fifth by bringing a fortune to their husbands, 
who are often professional men, while one 
fifth are supported by the men to whom they 
are married. 

‘To arouse their self-respect is simply next 
to impossible, and in my opinion all the efforts 
now making in Germany to raise the standard 
of industrial training, and the education of 
girls, doa great deal more harm than good, 
because the result will be to make the women 
still more efficient for material work, thus 
throwing upon them increased care in provid- | 
ing for their families, while rendering the 
men on the other hand yet more dependent 
and awkward, both in the home-life and the 
business-life. 

A man may talk large about his hotel, his 
restaurant, his beer-saloon, his shop, yes even 
his factory; but look behind the scene; see 
where the real head is; itis the wife, who has 
no other will than to serve her master; yet if 
you should remonstrate against this condition 
of things and this position of women, she is 
indignant and tells you, 

“I don’t want to be like one of those stupid, 
lazy American women, who don’t know how 
to purchase a dinner or a cord of wood, but 
sit all day long in a rocking-chair reading 





ry them who has a taste for this business; be- 
cause neither of my daughters understands | 





any other business; and if a man, who is in | 
the dry-goods business for instance, wants to 
marry one of them she could be of no use to 


him, for not one of them ever had an inelina- | 


Here Lagain interrupted her, “But do you 
expect your daughters to carry on business 


tion for that.” | 
| 


after they are married?” 
“Certainly Ido; who will?” 


novels, with their unwashed, crying babies 


churches. 

Have you any subscribers in Evanston? If 
so, please send me their names, as I am anxious 
to find at least the nucleus of a Suffrage organ- 
ization. Respectfully, 

Lizzit Boynton Harsert. 

Evanston, Ill. 


—“=— 


BUSINESS WOMEN OF MARBLEHEAD. 


Eprrors JournaL:—Mr. Peabody, of Sa- 
lem, Mass., thinks that Woman cannot com- 
pete with man, in business capacity. 

About the year 1767, Desire Jacobs, of Mar- 
blehead, whose pocket-money during six 
months after her marriage was only ten cents, 
set herself up as a variety merchant, com- 
mencing with a few ribbons and trinkets, given 
to her when a girl. By her success she was 
soon enabled to take her horse and an open 
two-wheel cart and drive to Salem and Bos- 
ton to purchase goods, 

On one occasion, when traveling alone to 
Boston, a “‘highwayman”’ seized her horse by 
the head. Desire laid on the butt-end of the 
whip, and set the man to ‘counting stars,” 
and to thanking these, that he had seen one 
smart woman. He swore by all that was brave, 
that if he survived it, he would never offer an 
insult to another woman. 

Desire died in 1790, aged fifty-three years, 
having borne and reared nine children who 
married, and having buried two in their infan- 
cy; leaving to her family $30,000 of personal 
property, of her own accumulating. 

If Mr. Peabody can, in this later century, 
surpass this, in all its bearings, with the tre- 
mendous odds in the conditions, iet us hold 
our breath and witness the phenomenon. 

Marcia Jacobs was as adroit in generalship 
as Desire was smart in business and brave in 
her own defense. The young people invited 
her and Jonathan to join their party to Na- 
hant. Jonathan would not go, Nothing 
daunted, this peerless young gypsy hired a 
lad to be her gallant for the day. Jonathan 
was sorely afflicted about the upper region, 
so he related the adventure to his friend John, 
saying that ‘the would let Marcia know what 
was what!”’ 

That gallant young ‘‘tar,” overflowing with 
sympathy, proposed to himself to relieve his 
friend. Sohe went, forthwith, and offered 
his hand and heart to this ‘‘girl of the period,” 
who became the honored wife of the famous 
sea captain of this ‘‘City of Peace.” 

Jonathan, thanking his stars, too, that it 
was no worse, sat quietly down and counted 
his fingers and toes, and saved his money, in 
his snug ‘told bachelor home,”’ until he was 
eighty years old. Then “he also died and 
And his executor and 
legatee erected a gravestone to his honored 


slept with his fathers.” 


memory, ‘‘after the accumulated interest on 
the money it would have cost, was sufficient 
to pay for it.” 

And now the descendants of Desire and of 
Marcia, are patronizing Mr. Peabody: pour- 
ing the proceeds of their skill and industry 
into his coffers, which are already groaning 
with accumulated wealth. Sut more than 
such facts as Ihave named has Woman to 
show. ‘The mighty living human race of the 
world, reared by Woman's hand, are all of 
them the descendants of the women of the 
last century. Not one can trace his ancestry 
except through these. True, Woman has not 
done allthis alone. Man isthe master of cer- 
emonies, but not of miracles. Let him per- 
form one of these if he can, and call on the 
gods to help him. This done, let him denounce 
Woman for her inefticiency. 

A Marsieneap Woman. 








around them. No, I don’t want to be ‘eman- 


cipated,’ talk ‘blue-stocking’ stuff, and dabble 


in Latin, and so on.”” 
Marie FE. ZAKRZEWSKA, 
16 Union Park, Boston. 
Sti nemnrines 


AN UNCONGENIAL LOCALITY. 


Eprrors Womay’s JourxaLt:—For the first 


| time since the first number of the Jovryar 


TRDPADV YNATTORE 
LI I ERARY NOTICES, 
| Young Forks’ History or tur Usirep 
| Srares. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
| son. Square limo. 380 pp. With over 
| 





100 illustrations. Price $1.50. Lee & Shep- 

ard Boston, 1875. 

We cannot give a better idea of this valua- 
| ble book, than iscontained in the prospectus 
| of the publishers. ‘The theory of the book 


“But don’t the men do anything in the | was published I find myself living where it | can be briefly stated; it is, that American 


or 


business 


“Oh, yes; a good many do; but in our sta- | me feel like Crusoe without his man, **Friday.” | of all subjects, and can be made interesting | 


tion, we traders can never depend upon the 
men. You see, as soon as our sons are twenty 
years old and leave school, or have finished 
learning a trade, they must enter military ser- 
tice; if they go as volunteers for one year, 


| seems impossible to secure a copy. It makes 


o the enclosed sum, and address me in future 
at Evanston, Ill. 

The change from radical, progressive lowa, 

| noted for the marked individuality of her peo- 


' . 

| Please send me the back numbers, equivalent 
t 

| 


| history is in itself one of the most attractive 


to old and young by being presented in a sim- 


ple, clear, and graphie way. In this book 


are necessary to secure a clear and definite 


| 
only such names and dates are introduced as | 
! 


thread of connected incident in the mind of 


they associate with the noblemen in the army | ple, to life in this refined, conservative, aris- the reader; and the space thus saved is devot- 


*ho, no matter how poor they may be, consid- | tocratic suburb, causes one to feel utterly use- ed to illustrative traits and incidents, and the 





By this means, it is 
| believed that much more can be conreyed, 


| details of daily living. 


; even of the philosophy of history, than where 
this is overlaid and hidden by a mass of mere 
statistics. 


It is believed 
| that this mode of treatment will leave in the 


To give a few instances: 


reader’s mind a far clearer impression of the 
course of early discovery and emigration, the 

French and Indian war, the origin of the Rev- 
| olution, the state of society after that event, 
the rise of political parties, and the causes 
which led to the Civil War, than can possibly 
be obtained where the main effort is to accu- 
mulate names and dates in the memory. 

One means of securing fresh and graphic 
delineations has been the use, where practica- 
ble, of the language of the personages them- 
selves. ‘Thus the early history of the Massa- 
chusetts and the Virginia settlers is given 
largely in their own vivid phrases, affording : 
taste of the charm of those early narratives. 
It is the same with the period of the Revolu- 
| tion, and that following the Revolution. To 
induce readers to pursue for themselves the 
interesting themes thus presented, a full list 
is given of books relating to each period, in- 
cluding poetry and fiction. The ‘Young 
Folk’s History’’ is notin any respect a com- 
pilation, but is essentially a fresh statement of 
the subject treated. A specimen of this book 
will be sent to any teacher, postpaid, for ex- 
amination, on receipt of one dollar. ° 


Among late issues of Lee & Shepard, is 
“The Child of the Tide,” by Mrs. Cheney. 
Gracefully written and abounding in pathos, 
it is one of those rare books which hold their 
interest from beginning to end. 


“Our Helen,’’ Sophie May’s latest, from the 
same firm, is sprightly and well-wrought. It 
is said to be the gifted author’s best venture 
in literature. 


“The Exhibition Drama,’’ comprises dra- 


ma, comedy and farce, together with dra- 
matic and musical entertainments for private 
theatricals, home representations, holiday and 
school exhibitions. It is by Geo. M. Baker, 
and is finely illustrated. Children and youth 
will find in it much that will occupy and 
amuse them. The successful dramatizing of 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol, adds greatly to the 
value of this vivacious book. 


**The Dorcas Club, or Our Girls Afloat,” by 
Oliver Optic, thirteen illustrations, is another 
of the famous Yacht Club Series, and espe- 
cially fascinates girls and boys. 

‘That Queer Girl,’ by Virginia F. Town- 
send, has a fine plot, the unique girl wonder- 
fully arrests and retains the reader’s atten- 
tion. 


John L. Shorey issues the ‘Easy Book for 
Young Children,” a charming and delightful 
work. Like ‘*The Vursery,” 
its way,and happy is the little one who pos- 


it is a classic in 


sessesa Copy. 


is well named, 
gift book, and is a collection of the best po- 
ems that have appeared in ‘*The Nursery,” 
Richly bound in cloth, with one or more pic- 
tures on every page, it forms a charming vol- 
ume of 128 pages. 


It is especially attractive as a 


Wm. F. Gill & Co. are constantly issuing 
valuable and attractive books. Among them 
is that striking work, ‘‘Impeachment of the 
House of Brunswick’’ by the eloquent lectur- 
er, Charles Bradlaugh. The author is a Re- 
publican, and gives a fearful array of facts, 
showing the evils of a monarchieal govern- 
ment in England, from George I. down to 
(Jueen Victoria. 


against burdensome and increasing taxation. 
The book is replete with historic interest; 
both Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner 
eulogised the author when he gave the main 
facts of the volume in a thriling lecture. 





that one may profess much Christianity, and 
| yet possess little of the character of Christ. 


satire, ‘Dame Europa’s School.” 


“The Frozen Deep,’’ a new novel by Wilkie 
Collins, is also just issued by this enterprising 


firm. It is pronounced by critics the best ef- 
fort of Mr. Collins. Itis a striking pen-por- 
traiture of stirring events, the story of which 


wrought plots. 





“The Old Woman that Lived in a Shoe,’ 
by Amanda M. Douglas, is a life like story of 
the struggles of a family by self-reliant efforts 


| torise in the world. ‘The home pictures rec- | 


ommend it to readers of all ages. 


| “Lolly Dinks’ Doings,” by Mrs. R. H. Stod- | 
dard, is another juvenile, which will please | 


many a little reader. 


“The Island of Fire,” by P. C. Headley, is 


worthy of the author, giving vivid pictures 
and legends of the Norsemen and Icelanders. 


Among the dainties in the line of books are 
**Little Classics” issued by James R. Osgood 
& Co. They preserve in attractive form, the 

| best sketches of standard authors. c. ¢. P. 


“TheBeautiful Book,” a companion volume, | 


. ! 
He finds abundant cause to | 
stand by the nation’s honor, and to protest | 


‘Stones through Glass Houses,” is another | 


is better than many of the author’s best | 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New Eugland Women’s Clab.—Feb. 15 
at 4.30 Pp. M., Mr. Edward Atkinson will read 4 
paper on “The Progress of Commerce During the 
Century.” Club tea at 7 o'clock. 


New England Women’s Club. Feb. 22, 
at 3.30 r. M., Poetical Picnic. 


The Chemile.—This name, by which I have 
christened the new undergarment, has heen, so far 
as I know, cordially accepted; new, I say, because it 
is just being brought to notice, though a few women, 
myself among them, have worn it for ten years. 
| The Chemile is well worth the attention of ‘every 
| lady. The time has come when healthful dress is be. 
ing sought after and appreciated; and having devot- 
ed much thought to the subject, I am glad to aid in 
the needed work of remodeling Woman’s dress, 

Advantages of the Chemile—1. It covers the body 
evenly from wrists to ankles, thus tending to equal- 
ize the circulation and prevent internal congestion 
with ite attendant cold hands and feet. 2. It fits the 
body (loosely), doing away with that clumsy fullness 
about the waist which the Chemise presents, and 
which every fashionable lady seeks to obviate by 
drawing the corsets tighter. 3. It unites two gar- 
ments in one, the benefit of which is apparent when 
dressing, and also when paying the washerwoman, 
4. It takes less cloth, and is less work to cut and to 
make, than the chemise and drawers which it repre- 
sents, 

Skirts should not be attached to the Chemile, as 
thereby the clothing is unevenly distributed. A 
waist, cut with short basque, with six buttons placed 
at equal distances around the belt, should carry the 
skirts; frocks as well as petticoats may be buttoned 
to this, if worn with polonaise or basque. All skirts 
should be open in front or at the side, and thus they 
need be unbuttoned from the waist only when 
changed, 

Chemile pattern.—My pattern is so arranged that 
from it the Chemile may be cut with high neck or 
low, long sleeves or short; to the ankles for wearing 
under the stockings, or shorter for outside drawers, 
and open or closed in the seat. The waist for but- 
toning on skirts can also be cut by it. A circular of 
explanation accompanies each pattern, which, in or- 
der to meet the slenderest purse, has been put at the 
low price of 30 cents. Address, sending hight of 
wearer and size around belt and bust, 

Mrs. E. P. MILLER, M. D., 
Home of Health, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York, 


The Dres«-Reform Committee of Boston, 
desire to call the attention of all thoughtful women to 
the full suit of undergarments which have been con- 
structed upon the following important hygienic 
principles: First, That the vital organs situated in 
central regions of the body, should be allowed unim- 
peded action, Second: That a uniform temperature 
of the body should be preserved. Third: That weight 
should be reduced to a minimum. Fourth: That the 
shoulders, and not the hips, should form the base of 
support. They have, accordingly, put these garments 
on exhibition and sale at 4 Hamilton Place, opposite 
Park Street Church, Boston, Mass, This room is in 
charge of an attendant, who is ready to explain them 
| to all visitors, between the hours of ten and four, to 
| answer letters of enquiry, to furnish patterns, and to 

take orders for the manufacture of the garments, A 
| volume just published by Roberts Brothers, entitled 
| “Dress Reform,” which embodies the views of the 
Committee, and contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the garments they recommend, can be ob- 
tained at the Room, at 31.50 per copy. Orders for 
garments sent by letter, must give explicit directions 
as to style, material, size and ornament, in order to 
avoid the delay resulting from explanatory corres- 
pondence. They should be addressed to “Dress 
Committee, 4 Hamilton Place, opposite Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. The Committee desire to an- 
nounce that their late agent is no longer such, nora 
member of the Committee; and that they are respon- 
sible only for patterns, garments and work bearing 
their stamp. Per order of the Committee, 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With Other 
Publications. 








We have made arrangements to furnish either of 


the publications named below, postpaid, at the fol- 





lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
| 
| advance. 
} Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal. ....39.50 


North American Review and Woman’s Journal 7.50 
| The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal... 6.00 


| Harper's Monthly and Woman's Journal....... 6.00 
Harper's Weekly and Woman’s Journal........ 6.00 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal.......... 6.00 
| Old and New and Woman's Journal........... + 6.00 
Lippineott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal... 6.00 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal......... Ceecceccce 6.00 


Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal...... 6.00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Jour.and Woman's Jour. 6.00 
| Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour, 6.00 
| Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman's Journal... 6.25 
| Peterson's Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 4.50 
Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal .... 4.00 


The Nursery and Woman’s Journal............. 4.00 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal.. 5.25 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal....... 4.00 


The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 


nish specimen copies of anyof them. We especially 


commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers 
great inducements over the regular rates, Send 
your orders as soon as convenient, that you may re- 
ceive the benefit of free numbers, premiums, ete. 
| Address THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, MAss. 

| 

} 

| 


DB. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND KESIDENCE, 





equally effective work in its way, and shows | 


|713 Washington St., Boston. 


| It is by Canon Pullen, author of the famous | 


| To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physicien, we would svy consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated yor his remarkable cures 

; and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

| Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 

| charge. 15—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 





| 3.790.964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 73 


from the press of Lee & Shepard. It is | 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor; 

Freeness from Dust, Durability. and 

| Cheapness, truly Unrivalicd in any Coun- 
| rye 


|Morse Bros., Proprietors 


| CANTON, MASS. 
| l4—ly 
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